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on the flowers in the pictures 


Although the captions to the illustrations may express the 
spirit of the compositions, readers may be interested in the 
ingredients. Those photographs already sufficiently described 
are not again mentioned. 

Frontispiece. Sweet chestnut leaves, yellow gladioli, sunflowers, 
mauve china asters, michaelmas daisies and Aster 
ericoides in a brown casserole. 

12. Narcissus Soleil d’Or in low glass dish. 

13. Yellow tulips and variegated ivy in a copper dish. 

14. Yellow marguerites, tulips and primroses with pussy 

willow in pale green oven dish. 

15. King Alfred daffodils and variegated ivy leaves in copper 

dish. 

16. Ivy, snowdrops, primroses and one Christmas rose in glass 

finger bowl. 

17. Forced white lilac and Christmas roses with white car¬ 

nations and thuja in a black vase. 

18. Mauve ‘Copeland’ tulips, grey-green grevillea leaves in a 

grey bowl. 

19. Wild primroses with focal point of blue garden varieties, 

own leaves arranged in green plate. 

20. Prunus Pissardii in pale green oven dish. 

22. China asters and Aster ericoides, in a formal bowl. 

23. Pink godetia, lavatera, china asters, hydrangea, dog rose, 

annual chrysanthemums, polygonum in a pink bowl. 

25. Calendula, orange dimorphotheca, helichrysum, chrys¬ 
anthemum buds and solidago in flat dish. 
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27. White iris, variegated periwinkle, moss roses, sweet william, 

stocks and wild moon-daisies with one pansy in a green 

\'asc. 

28. Bronze chrysanthemums, coloured andromeda leaves, dried 

seed heads of astilbe, heather and Pnfnuld k€W€Tisis in a 

beige vase. 

29. Michaelmas daisies and china asters in brown casserole. 

30. Red and yellow aquilegia, variegated ivy leaves in orange 

plastic posy ring. 

31. Forced white lilac and rhododendron leaves in crimson vase. 

32. ‘Sylvia’ roses, nigella and forget-me-not in cream heart- 

shaped wall vase. 

33. Old fashioned white roses, variegated ivy in pink posy ring. 

34. ‘Talisman’ roses and copper beech leaves in apricot- 

coloured, heart-shaped posy ring. 

35. Ivy, hart's tongue fern, camellia, variegated geranium 

leaves and grapes in a wine glass. 

36. Orange gladioli and oriental poppies with gladioli, poppy 

and peony leaves in brown glazed vase. 

37. Undersides of Buddleia globosa, maple leaves, holly and 

black bryony berries, yellow privet in purple plastic 
basket. 

40. Orange pompon dahlias, Japanese maple leaves with rose 

hips in stone bowl. 

41. Black privet berries, yellow ‘Charm’ chrysanthemums in 

black jug. 

42. Single yellow chrysanthemums, dark green leaves of 

Buddleia globosa^ grey undersides of maple wth yellow 
holly berries in yellow bowl. 

43. Yellow gladioli, wild vcrbascum and linaria, calendula, 

orange dimorphotheca, helichrysum, solidago and 
‘Wendy’ and annual chrysanthemums in copper pedestal 
fruit bowl. 

45. Seed heads of wall lettuce. Primula kewensisy astilbe, 
hydrangea, with andromeda leaves, larch and pine 
cones and pressed ivy in brown vase. 
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46. Seed heads of wall lettuce, astilbe, heather, hydrangea, 

wild mallow with dried Buddleia globosa leaves, statice 
and helichrysum in copper samovar, 

47. Larch branches, pine cones, walnuts wired on to larch in 

wooden bath-salts container. 

48. Pine branches with larch cones in Georgian pewter salt 

cellar standing in pewter tea-pot stand held in position 
by plasticine hidden by moss, lichen and cones. 

49. Forced red tulips, chestnut brown astilbe seed-heads, 

rhododendron foliage in brov/n vase. 

50. All dried materials: honesty, Iris foetidissima berries, 

physalis, white and yellow statice, orange and yellow 
helichrysum in white vase. 

51. Golden cupressus, white heather, pine cones, white 

anemones in wooden bowl. 

52. All materials arranged in date box filled with damp moss. 

Holly, ivy, thuja, box, yew, old man’s beard, cones, 
pyracantha and snow berries. Anemones are arranged in 
aspirin tube holding water. 

53. Anemones and ivy in white plastic hors d’oeuvres dish with 

white candles. 

54. White-variegated' holly and berries, yew, cupressus with 

white chrysanthemums and candle in white plastic bowl. 

55. Thuja with white carnations, heather and tradescantia in 

marble vase on black stand. 

56. Yellow privet, rhododendron leaves and Christmas rose in 

black vase on brass plate-warming stand. 

57. Miniature composition in dark green liqueur bottle. Box, 

holly leaves and berries, honesty, snowberries, with one 
physalis 'lantern’ cut to show berry. 

58. Yew, pine, box, honesty, ivy, holly and berries, snowberries 

and physalis in pewter mug. 

59. Christmas rose with pale tulip leaves and myrtle in pale 

green wine glass. 



Preface 


In WRITING this book I have tried to give some guidance to 
every woman, whether she has a small suburban garden, lives 
near the woods and lanes of the countryside or in the heart of 
the city. 

All the flowers used in the arrangements described here are 
those which may be grown, bought or found by everyone. 

I know what great satisfaction can be found in arranging 
flowers into flower pictures and colour harmonies. I am sure 
that many people are discouraged from trying this for them¬ 
selves because they feel that only exotic plant materials and 
rare containers will give them beautiful results. I hope that 
this book will serve to dispel that illusion. 


Lacock, 1949 


Violet \V. Stevenson 



CHAPTER ONE 



WE DO not know who first picked a flower and placed it 
in. wa.tcrj but wc do know that man has brought flowers and 
flowering or sweet-smelling plants and herbs into his temples, 
churches and homes for many centuries. 

The study of the history of the use of flowers is an absorbing 
one. This is not the place to tell the story but we should ask 
ourselves how or why flowers came to be used at all. 

At first, they were linked with religion and with religious 
festivals. It was those flowers that had the sweetest scents that 
were most sought after. The place of sacrifice or the altar and 
even the victims of sacrifice and the priests and priestesses them¬ 
selves were adorned and hung with garlands of flowers. 

One assumes that at first the flowers were gathered and used 
straight away and that no artificial aids were used to keep them 
fresh. If this was so, then their beauty was fleeting. It became 
necessary, particularly in those countries that had a hot climate, 
to ensure that the flowers remained fresh for as long as possible. 

As time went by, means were adopted to keep the flowers 
alive. Vessels were made in which to place the flowers. Beautiful 
vases were made. Long ago the ancient Japanese, Chinese, 
Indians and Egyptians used flowers, not only to adorn them¬ 
selves, but to offer up to their gods. We can learn how they did 
this by studying the pictures on the walls of their tombs and 
temples and on the vases themselves. 

The lotus was a very sacred plant and its flowers, which 
incidentally are very fragrant, were loved by all Eastern 
peoples. As this is a water plant, it seems to me that the obvious 
thing .to do was to place these flowers in water, their natural 
element. Later the practice would extend to other flowers. Once 
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this became established, it would follow that certain people 
would be selected to arrange the flowers. As time went by the 
manner in which the flowers were arranged became more and 

more stylised. 

Among the Japanese, to whom we Western peoples owe much 
of our knowledge and style of flower arrangement, it became 
a ritual. It was studied by the priests, who jealously guarded the 
secrets of their craft and who handed down their knowledge to 
their pupils. So stylised did their flower arrangement become 
that in time, as was only natural, a vocabulary was built round 
the art. Not only were certain styles of arrangement given 
special names, but the placement of the first, second and even 
seventh stems into a certain arrangement were given special 

names too. 

As this is an introduction to flower arrangement, I have not 
the space and cannot hope to dwell on all the lovely forms of 
flower arrangement made by the Japanese. If you are inter¬ 
ested, you may read about them elsewhere. It must be recorded, 
however, that the modern American style of flower arrange¬ 
ment owes much to Japanese influence. 

But to return home. It seems probable that our use of flowers 
in the home originates from the ancient Egyptians more than 
from the Japanese. The Romans brought many customs to 
these islands when they invaded it, and there is little doubt 
that along with the rest-they brought with them that of using 
flowers in their homes and in their temples. It was from the 
Eg^'ptians that they learned the custom. The Eg>^ptians used 
fruits and herbs as well as flowers. They loved to mingle pome¬ 
granates and purple grapes with green and coloured herbs. 
Almost every home among the aristocracy had its bowl of 
papyrus flowers or lotus flowers. Lovely settings of these were 
made by using full bloom, half-opened bloom and bud with 
the flowers’ own foliage. 

The Romans and Greeks were quick to learn from such a 
civilised people. They too adorned their temples and homes 
with flowers. Pots were made into which flowering plants could 
be set and these were placed in the courtyards of their houses. 

With the coming of Christianity to these islands, the temples 
gradually fell into ruin. The early Christians frowned upon the 
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lilies and banned them as being too heathenish and reminiscent 
of the Roman oppressors. 

But custom dies hard. In the Middle Ages flowers were being 
used with all the old lavishness. Lilies were then recognised as 
the symbol of the Virgin Mary; red roses as the spilled blood 
of the martyrs, a new role for a flower once looked upon as a 
preventive against drunkenness! In the great abbeys, and near 
the churches, gardens were set aside for the cultivation of 
flowers for the altar. Once' again the priests wore them - gar¬ 
lands of them. The great candlesticks were wreathed with 
them. On the floors of the churches sweet-smelling herbs were 
strewn thickly. Once again men were offering up to God all 

the things his senses most appreciated. Flowers and scents were 
a great part of that dedication. 

At Dunster in Somerset you can still see a walled garden at 
the side of the church. Inside the church you can see flowers 
which have been placed there by kind people who still believe 
that flowers have their place in the church. 

Our abbeys and churches are no longer a riot of colour In 
many churches the flowers are ‘done’ by the lady members of 
the parish church. In some there are no flowers. At weddings, 
Easter, Christmas and .Harvest Festivals when there is more 
colour than usual, it is but a shadow of their former glory. 

Gradually the flowers came from the church to the English 

home by way of the garden. In the Middle Ages and onwards 

to our own day it was the lady of the manor who was the real 

gardener. It was she who gradually collected plants from other 

districts and lands - plants that were mostly utilitarian: herbs 

for soups, poultices and simples, for syrups and all kinds of 
home cures. 

Even then flowers were expected to be useful rather than 

decorative. They were used in the home, but not as we use 

them to-day, to decorate the house, but rather to make it smell 

more pleasant; a necessary institution in an age that had little 

sanitation and when Jack and his neighbour emptied the slops 

outside the house where pigs and chickens searched the 
roadway for scraps of food. 

It was considered that all plants had a Virtue’ and could be 
used either to cure some complaint or for some other useful 
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purpose. Many flowers were grown; nothing like the quantities 
of to-day, of course, but still it was those that had the strongest 
or sweetest scent that received special attention. 

There were roses, the old-fashioned fragrant varieties, from 
which the careful housewife gathered the petals and distilled 
them into rose-water to flavour junkets, cakes and dishes or 
sugared them into other sweetmeats ‘that did comfort the heart 
and make it merry, quicken the spirits and make them more 
lively’. Gerard advises that one should eat the petals as a 
laxative. Violets were candied, and they too, so we are told, 
‘comfortclh the heart and other inward parts’. Marigold petals 
were gathered and dried to make a flavouring for soups, hence 
the name, ‘pot’ marigold. Lavender was dried and used to 
strew among the bed linen and in the linen chest or to burn to 
dispel unpleasant smells. Sweet-smelling leaves and flower 
petals were made into potpourri. Mixed flowers and fragrant 
leaves were gathered and made into nosegays and placed in the 
bedrooms. They were presented to the travel-weary guest or 
carried out when the lady or gentleman visited places where 
the crowds were thick. It was still believed that many flowers 
had the power to ward ofl' fever and witches, and they were 
carried with these purposes in view. 

A little of this old custom still remains. In London the judges 
arc sometimes presented with bouquets - posies is a better 
word - of wild flowers, and aromatic herbs arc strewn on the 
tables in court. This is a survival from the days when the prisons 
were filled with poor unfortunates who suffered from all kinds 
of diseases. 

The judges who walk in the procession at the election of a 
Lord Mayor carry little posies too. Once a year, on July I2th, 
the officials of the Vintners Guild go into procession to the 
Church of St. James, all carrying nosegays of flowers for tlie 
same reason. Presenting a bouquet to an important guest dates 
back to this custom. 

Flower arrangement as wc know it to-day docs not appear 
to have played a prominent part until the Victorian era. 
Probably the fear that one might be suspected by one’s Pro¬ 
testant or Puritanical neighbours of having Popish sympathies 
was responsible for the decline in the use of flowers, or at any 
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rate pr^ented them being used in any great quantity in the 

home. Quite likely, too, it was for this reason that certain 
varieties came to be considered unlucky. 

Until the late eighteenth century it seems that in the homes 
oi the aristocracy the plants in the conservatories and gardens 
took pride of place over those in the house. We had become 
garden-conscious. The landscape garden era had come to stay. 

ne finds little evidence that flowers were used on the tables 
at banquets or in the home. 

It fell to the Victorians to use them with all the lavishness of 
me past. Except for the brief time on the Continent, when 
Dutchmen went mad trying to supply their ladies with tulips 
to wear that were more bizarre and unusual than those dis¬ 
played by their rivals, Western women had not worn many 
Howers. But now people wore them, and quite lavishly too! I 
say people for not only did women wind them in their hair or 
sew them into their dresses or carry a bouquet with them when 
they walked abroad, but the men too, sported buttonholes of 
vast proportions. The ‘swell’ would not be seen without his 
lapel flower. Neither was he ashamed to carry flowers through 
the street; indeed, it probably added to his glamour, for a mL 
could only be carrying flowers to a lady. A bouquet or posy took 
on a new significance. To accept one then was no security of 

immunity from fever. To do so was, instead, almost tantamount 
to accepting a proposal. 

The Victorian era is not so very far away, but how different 
the scene is now. Then the woman of means was able to com¬ 
mand her gardener to fill the hall, drawing-room, or even her 
boudoir with pot plants. The conservatory and winter garden 
were important additions to the house. The old private 
gardeners were masters of their craft and knew how to grow 
the heliotropes, musks, mignonette and all the elegant foliage 

p ants, the maiden-hair fern, the palms and even the much- 
maligned aspidistra. 

As I have already said one finds little early evidence that 
flowers were used as part of British table decoration. It fell to 
the Victorians to make this an institution. I rather suspect that 

part here. The Indians, along with other Eastern peoples, 
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accept Howers as part of life, and still use them in greater 
quantities than we do. The Victorian hostess was lavish, to 
say the least. Although I do not want to infer that her table 
decorations were copies of those of an Indian prince, she con¬ 
sidered the Indian style of tabic decoration ‘very elegant’. Rich 
draperies, heavy plate, costly flowers and the inevitable pine¬ 
apple, savour of an influence which is not quite British or 

traditional. 

But there were other styles. The dinner table was decorated 
lavishly, not only with dishes now long forgotten or perhaps 
untasted, but with all kinds of flowers and plants. There was a 
din'erent scheme for each meal, and for the different seasons of 
the year. 

Not only did it fall to the Victorians to reintroduce the 
custom of using flowers, but it fell to them also to bring into use 
many of the most unsuitable containers in which to place them. 
Worst of all, it fell to them to discover the epergnes. They filled 
them with flowers and fruit, looking like Harvest Festivals or 
frozen fountains; cither towering up so that you viewed your 
neighbour from beneath a banner of flowers, or spreading down 
the centre of the table until it became a decorated table instead 
of a table decoration. 

On the table itself, flowers and foliage were spread in and out 
between the dishes and glassware. It was the age of trailing 
smilax and clinging ivy. Hours were spent in arranging an 
elegant display. Young ladies were encouraged to help with 
the flowers. The gardeners were expected to know how to 
decorate a table (and they usually did), a church or a ball¬ 
room. They were expected not only to grow the flowers, but, 
like the old gardeners of Eg) pt, to make bouquets, wreaths and 
buttonholes. The lady's-maid was trained to make bouquets 
too, and coronets or any other design her mistress might 
require. 

To our less robust tastes, many of the designs and arrange¬ 
ments made by the Victorians arc displeasing. They are much 
too ornate to be beautiful, yet in their day they were con¬ 
sidered to be really lo\'cly. \Ve find it hard to appreciate the 
colours and combinations of materials which were used. Vases 
were draped with silk; chrysanthemums arranged with grasses; 
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orchids with maiden-hair fern. What would you expect from a 
generation whose women wore gowns of tartan, with magenta 
gloves, striped stockings, and hats with peacock feathers;1rrom 
people who cut crescents, stars and circles and all kinds of 
geometrical designs into lovely lawns and then filled those 
shapes with carpet bedding of blue, yellow and red, who con¬ 
sidered monkey-puzzle trees elegant, and who covered garden 
paths with crushed brick, coloured sand and shells? 

Even so, it was a generation that loved flowers. Men and 
women wore them and were not ashamed or too blase to do so. 
Flowers were accepted, as they should be, as an important part 
of life. Those who could not afford to grow them were happy 
to sing about them. It was an age that likened its sweethearts 
to flowers, that sang of ‘My Lily of Laguna’, and remembered 
‘When you wore a tulip and I wore a red, red rose’. It was an 
age of robust living, and its flower arrangements, although they 
might not always be beautiful, reflected that spirit. 

With the First World War came a new way of life. The young 

lady who was once content to spend the day arranging flowers 

now found other things to do. Except in a few houses, there was 

little time to spare for flowers. Servants were becoming scarcer. 

Madam must now do her own housework; she could no longer 

spend the morning putting elegant displays of flowers together. 

In the afternoons she was needed at the Red Cross centre or 
some other place. 

Gradually, too, the old-time gardener disappeared. So did 

the lavish flower displays for which he was responsible. Fewer 

flowers were used in some homes - and yet more people were 
buying them! 

As in all other spheres, the great levelling-out was operative 
in the flower world also. 

How had this come about? 

In the past certain flowers and plants had only been available 
to the few. The town-dweller was usually content to shop at the 
florist, who, unlike the florist of to-day, often grew his own 
flowers; otherwise they were bought from the street hawkers, 
who offered sweet primroses, lovely violets, wild daffodils, cow¬ 
slips, lavender, moon daisies and, sad though it is, for they have 
now almost disappeared, wild orchids, according to the season. 
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As a rule, these flowers were made into a light little bunch 
surrounded by a collar of bracken or male fern - the posy. 
After this was bought it was put into a vessel of water just as 
it was. 

Bunches of this type were also sold in Covent Garden and 
bought by the housewife. This extract which I have taken 
from Rustic Ornaments is revealing. It says: ‘When tightly tied 
bouquets are purchased the ties should be loosened if possible, 
but that may necessitate making them up again and the task 
may be too great. It is quite an easy matter to make a bouquet 
sufflciently firm that it will endure a considerable amount of 
shaking without.harm and yet leave it loose enough for every 
stalk to act as Nature intended it as a purveyor of nutriment 
to the leaves and flowers.’ Next comes a remark which I think 
bears weight to my former remarks: ‘There is, indeed, no 
necessity to tie flowers at all for home use. . . I think that this 
custom of buying a formal bunch already made into some 
form of flower pattern, however garish, is the explanation 
why flower arrangement remained static so long and why its 
possibilities remained unexplored by the bulk of the people. 

A new style of selling flowers and the disappearance of the 
old-type flower-seller was the signal to the ordinary woman to 
become interested in arranging them herself. The cut-flower 
industry as we know it did not start to operate until about the 
i88o’s. At this time, two growers, one from Spalding and the 
other from the Scilly Isles, sent a few boxes of narcissi to 
Covent Garden for the first time. These sold readily, and the 
demand for similar consignments grew and was met, until 
to-day there are thousands of acres of open land and glass 
under flower cultivation. 

Instead of townspeople buying wild flowers from the street 
hawkers, and garden varieties from the florist when they could 
afford them, this new ever-growing industry of flower cultiva¬ 
tion which produced choice and out-of-season varieties meant 
that flowers that hitherto were only available to the few 
could now be bought by anyone with the money and the 
inclination to spend it. But that was not all. It also meant 
that growers had to search or raise for themselves those varieties 
that could be more easily grown than the old types, that were 
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immune to certain diseases, and that would travel and last 
well after they were gathered. 

New methods of packing were necessary. The first consign¬ 
ment from the Scilly Isles had travelled in an old hat-box. It 
also meant that in many cases the old-fashioned, round posy 
bunch often had to be discarded for one that would lie flat in 
the box, so that the underlying flowers would suffer no damage. 
Instead of the old-fashioned mixed bunch, growers were now 
specialising in a few varieties, and the customer bought a 

standard bunch of a dozen blooms of one variety of flowers 
usually almost identical. * 

In a hundred years the cut-flower industry has changed as 
much as any other important modern industry. 

Although it is a little by the way, it is interesting to note that 

the popular varieties of market flowers of to-day are not highly 

scented. Carnations, chrysanthemums, dahlias, daffodils and 

some roses have an individual scent, but they are nothing like 

so fragrant as the musks, lilies, mignonette and geraniums that 
were once so popular. 


Colour and lasting qualities have taken the place of perfume 
Greater knowledge of plant hybridisation has produced new 
races of plants. They have larger flowers, they are more 
vigorous, they have brighter hues, but their scent has almost 
disappeared. The woman who prefers to have fragrant flowers 
grow them herself, if she can get seed or plants. 

The old-fashioned flowers, like most of the smaller flowers, 
were easy to arrange. Large specimen blooms are not the easiest 
materials from which to make a pleasing flower pattern. 

Many of the flowers which we see to-day often look very 
stiff. Sometimes these blooms have a little fern or some other 
tohage placed with them, which, instead of making them 
eautiful, serves only to render them even more incongruous. 
But it is not always the fault of a stiff stem. 

An aftermath of Victorianism still persists. Vague recollec¬ 
tions of how arrangement was once carried out resulting in 
monstrous ereetions of specimen blooms pushing out through 
a thicket of hare’s-tail grasses or bullrushes; roses and asparagus 

tern m eut-glass bowls; carnations in gilded baskets; gypsophila 
with sweet peas. ’ s/h h 
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Of course, there have been some attempts to break away, but 
if our flower shows are any indication the break is by no means 

clean. 

In the ’twenties came the ‘arty-crafty’ period; the few 
daffodils in a terra-cotta pot or a black bowl; the ‘simple’ 
arrangement of marigolds in a pitcher with one flower reclining 
on the table among a few scattered petals; the ‘cottage’ style 
arrangements of the calendars and magazine covers. They are 
with us yet. 

Fortunately, there have been some rebels. Here and there 
there have been men and women who have protested against 
the inanity of such self-conscious or naive schemes; who have 
given to the ordinary man and woman a glimpse of the heights 
to which they can aspire; who have shown them that flower 
arrangement has much to offer. Consequently, there is an 
awakening, a renaissance as it were. 

The townswoman wants to know in what new and appealing 
form she can present a dozen daffodils or a half-dozen carna¬ 
tions. Often she has a limited purse and feels that she cannot 
hope to have good flower decorations. But there is no need to 
strip our gardens or empty our purses to fill a vase with flowers. 
That is flower decoration at too high a cost. 

Few of us have the material or the means to make a lavish 
display. But what of it? The good cook is one who can fashion 
a good meal from simple ingredients, not one who must have 
the most costly ingredients. So do not worry if you have only 
a small garden, and if your purse is proportionate to it that is 
no reason why you should not have lovely flower arrangements 
in your home. 

Arranging flowers is the most fascinating of hobbies. Given 
a little imagination and patience you will discover that it is 
the finest medium for self-expression. It is one which is within 
the reach of everyone, whether town or country dweller. 

By flowers, I mean not only flowers proper but all plant 
materials suitable for decoration, such as foliage, grasses, twigs, 
fungus, fruits and vegetables, dried or fresh. 

By arrangement, I mean the blending or association of these 
things one with another so that the result is pleasing to the eye 
and mind, I want to stress that flower arrangement is a means 
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of expressing one’s personality. It should be possible for a 
friend to recognise one of your arrangements of flowers as an 
artist s friend would be able to single out his painting from 
others. Because this subject of personality is so important, it is 
impossible to lay down hard-and-fast rules on flower arrange¬ 
ment. There are ways, however, in which I hope to be able to 
guide the novice. I can pass on those things which I have 

observed and learned. I can point out those things which have 
helped me. 

Anyone can arrange flowers, providing that he or she is 

sufficiently interested to study the pattern of growth and the 

motion of colour in flowers and all living things. 

Just as the artist tries to put on to canvas those things he 

sees or experiences, so should she who handles flowers try to 

reproduce some picture, mood or colour harmony she has 
observed. 

Start first with simple designs. Learn to arrange flowers as a 

child learns to draw, little by little. Reproduce simple colour 

combinations and line patterns. Experiment with these. Then 

see how they can be fitted into your home or surroundings. 

Each country seems to have its own style of arranging flowers. 

As a rule it is representative, and should be, of national life. 

Our flower arrangements should be made to fit into British 

homes. It is worthless to try to copy those of Holland, India or 

America. Learn from those countries by all means, but do not 

copy them. Whatever our individual style might be, we must 

ask ourselves if the flowers we have arranged are suitable for 

our home? Do the flowers look happy in their surroundings? 

Does their colour and the method of their arrangement suit the 

furnishings? Do they make the room look larger or smaller, 
cooler or warmer? 

If you are to look upon flowers as an essential part of home 

decoration — and I think they should be — and believe that this 

is the modern role that flowers are to play, then they must fit 

in with the scheme of the rooms as snugly as the carpet on the 
floor. 
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Arrangement 


It IS essential that you learn to regard the flower arrange¬ 
ment as a whole. Container, flower stems, colour, line, and 
setting must all be taken into consideration. 

All the time you arc arranging the materials you must aim 
for pleasing proportions. You would not wear a hat that was 
far too small for you nor try to place a very large piece of 
furniture into a small room. Do not try to marry an arrange¬ 
ment with a container that is far too small for it nor put 
flowers in a vase that swallows them. 

Train your mind and eye until you feel that you know what 
is right. 

First of all, let us discuss the faults that are most prevalent. 
I should say that most people choose the wrong containers, 
flower-holders, and flower materials in that order. 

I think that you will agree that most of the flower arrange¬ 
ments that one sees in the home and elsewhere are far too 
squat to be really beautiful. This may be because the container 
which has been chosen for the flowers is much too big. Remem¬ 
ber that the container should never dominate the design either 
by size or colour. 

One so often sees really short-stemmed flowers arranged in 
a tall vase, standing there with their heads resting on the rim 
of the vase (often highly patterned) looking as if they had been 
placed in the stocks for daring to bloom! 

This effect probably arises from a habit which I have noticed 
many people have, of cutting flowers with the stems far too 
short. It surprises me to see how often this is done, and I think 
it proves that the offenders have given no thought to the subject. 
They go on in the same old way. 
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Children usually gather flowers by breaking them off just 
below the head of the bloom. This habit lasts until after adoles¬ 
cence. Unless it is pointed out to them, few people are adult in 

this respect, and they ruin a lovely bunch of flowers because of 
this childish trait. 

If you have to gather your flowers from the herbaceous 
border, then I know that it is often impossible to pick the 
flowers with long stems unless much of the plant is sacrificed 
at the same time, thus reducing the decorative value of the 
border. Occasionally, therefore, large flowers have to be picked 
with short stems. If this is the case, then it is necessary to seek 
for the correct container to get pleasant proportions. If you 
particularly want to use a tall one, then use it and give height 
and breadth to the arrangement by using other long-stemmed 
materials with the shorter-stemmed flowers arranged as a 
centre of interest or focal point. 

I find that it helps if I say that the tallest stem should be 

not less than one and a half times the height of the container. 

This encourages container consciousness, if you will pardon 

such a clumsy term. Proportions of the arrangement really do 

depend upon the type of container used. Once this fact is 

thoroughly grasped, then the arrangements are more successful 
and pleasing. 

But one must not in reality limit the proportions so rigidly. 
Stems may be very much higher than this. Very often it is 
essential that they are. By using long, graceful curving stems 
which follow a pattern accentuating their curves, or by using 
ong straight stems set in a special design, one can achieve 
flower arrangements that are interesting and sometimes 
dramatic in form. Such arrangements of plant material- are 
usually very satisfying in appearance and to the arranger of 

them there comes a sense of release. It is rather like making 
bold sweeps of line with pen or brush. 

Scarcity of materials presents few problems once you have 
mastered the art of arranging line design. Naturally, in an 
amngement where so much depends on a few branches, they 
should be placed so that every detail is accentuated, and the 
emphasis should come in the right place. There is no point 
either in arranging a line design against a confused background 
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of highly patterned wallpaper or tapestry unless, of course, the 
lines of the arrangement are big and bolder than the pattern. 

Line and lines should conform to a pattern, otherwise the 
resulting arrangement has no meaning. 

There arc some who depend upon colour and colour mass to 
achieve their effects. Great quantities of flowers are placed in 
a buxom arrangement. The results are often pleasing, but they 
are most uneconomical. 

Arrangements that arc dependent almost entirely upon line 
are often most beautiful to the point of being thrilling or 
exciting, but they often fail to supply colour or warmth when 
they are used for house decoration. 

I think that for the woman who has not a great deal of 
material at her disposal or command the ideal is to marry line 
and colour mass. Then a small amount of flowers or other 
materials may be used with a few branches. Often, too, the 
materials that provide the line may be used again and again. 

If your pocket dictates how many flowers you may use, do 
remember that it is not necessary to have an enormous bunch 
of expensive blooms to make a striking design. It often happens 
that those arrangements which incorporate two or three blooms 
will arouse more interest and look more pleasing than the 
more buxom ensembles which can, at times, be in very bad 
taste. 

Because line is stronger, is in a sense more dramatic, it should 
be used sparingly. For instance, one might use two dozen 
anemones in a mass arrangement, but if you were seeking to 
lengthen the design by using, shall we say, pussy willow 
branches, twenty-four branches of this sticking out above the 
flowers would not be beautiful. It would look more like a young 
withy plantation! Three, five or seven stems of willow placed 
carefully would provide the extra height or length you wanted 
and give grace to the arrangement as well. 

Each line should be so important to the whole arrangement 
that you would miss it immediately if it were removed. Remem¬ 
ber too that space has a decorative value. The space left 
between the stems adds to the general effect. Where the stems 
show beneath the water level, as they do when a transparent 
vase is used, then the line of flower stems below water and 
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portions of materials above the vase should be a part of one 
pattern. 

Stems from which the foliage has been removed are not the 
best subjects for under-water arrangements. But tree branches, 
especially those with brightly coloured bark, rose branches with 
brightly coloured thorns (and, by the way, do not forget that 
the thorn is part of the beauty of the rose) or smoothed- 
stemmed flowers, such as the bulb flowers, irises and cyclamen, 
are all good subjects. 

Arrange a vase of flowers. Leave it and then go back a little 
later. If it does not please you, then do not hesitate to pull it 
to pieces and start over again. 

Those are a few guides from me, but there is a better teacher. 
There is so much around us from which we can take our 
pattern. We need only to study Nature. If we take the trouble, 
we shall see that there is a pattern in all things, many of which 
will be invaluable in our lesson on flower arrangement. 

Study the shape of a horse-chestnut tree, for example. Here 

one will find that the shape of the branches form a rough 
semicircle. 

Make an arrangement of flowers which is semicircular. 
Follow the tree’s proportions — to scale, of course. The vase 
may take the place of the tree trunk. The flowers and stems 
may be arranged to follow the same shape and pattern as the 
tree s branches. Note the distance of the lower branches of the 
tree from the ground. Note, too, how far they extend sideways 
or downwards. Observe the area of these as compared with the 
height to which the tree grows. 

You will see that the proportions are good and pleasing. See 
that your arrangement has these qualities also. 

Note how sturdy the trunk is. 

It is important ^at the container for all your flowers should 
be of the right texture. Glass is unsuitable for many flowers. 

In winter particularly, when the skeleton of the tree is 
revealed, you will notice that the branches are not suspended 
m mid-air (an illusion one gets when sturdy flowers are 
arranged in thin glass or too small a container), but that they 
are anchored to the ground by a substantial trunk. The lower 
branches are definite, and stout, thickening towards the trunk. 
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Learn for yourself which materials are best for a semicircular 
arrangement. Make one, first, of all one variety of flowers. Then 
try mixing various flowers and other materials. You will find 
that heavier and denser materials (that is, larger flowers, 
deeper-hued or more intensely coloured flowers, berries and 
large leaves) should be placed low or central in the arrange¬ 
ment. 

The semicicle is the pattern that has been mostly used in 
British floristry. It is the design which until quite recently was 
used for all bouquets and posies. It is the design set by the 
flower show committees when their schedule states ‘one bowl 
arranged for effect’. Often the effect is that of a coloured ball 
cut in half! 

Arranged with imagination, the semicircle can be quite 
plccising. It is useful for formal arrangements, especially for 
those that arc placed on a table where an ‘all-round* effect is 
wanted. It is particularly good for commercial display work 
and is excellent where it is desired to show one type of flower. 

I have the trade stands staged by nurserymen in mind. 

Certain flowers can look most effective when arranged in this 
manner. Flowers that grow in spikes, like delphiniums and 
gladioli, arc often used to fill in a large space. They may be 
arranged in this manner with some other material, or their own 
foliage, massed at the base of the arrangement. 

I advised you to first take the trunk of the horse-chestnut 
tree as a pattern and guide for the shape of your container. 
This is cylindrical in form. As a rule, a semicircular arrangement 
of flowers is made in a container that is low and round. Once 
you have used the cylindrical form, try placing the flowers in 
different-style containers. 

Choose those that arc round also. All kinds of things may be 
used, a bulb bowl, fruit dish, a vegetable dish, tureen, a grape¬ 
fruit glass, a round bowl that has a pedestal stand, an egg-cup 
and so on. 

^ou will find that this will give you a very formal pattern. 
In some cases instead of the semicircle being raised from the 
ground as in our tree pattern, you will find that the base of the 
design either rests at the level of the table on which it is placed 
or that the lower stems of the arrangement rest on the rim of 
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the bowl, so that the whole design forms a pattern which is 
almost spherical. 


I think you will find, as I do, that the semicircular arrangement, 

if It is too formal, can become very monotonous. Walk down 

a row of‘bowls’ arranged for a flower show competition, and 
you will see what I mean. 


There are many variations on the semicircular design, and 
these should be used occasionally. 

The side stems may be extended and the central stem lowered 
until the design is really a semi-oval. This is a very useful design 
for^ low arrangements and when heavier materials, such as 
fruits, gourds and heavy flowers, are incorporated into the 
design. The stems may be extended to a great length and a 
large area covered. Two or three designs of this nature placed 
along a long table will provide a decoration which is easily and 
simply done and is very effective. 

When you are maldng arrangements of this kind, you 
may still use the round containers. But you may also use an 
oval-shaped, square, oblong or any low container. Hors d'mvre 
dishes, pie dishes or any flat dish or metal-lined low basket is 
ideal. Often the containers will not be noticeable. 

Before we continue, I think that I should stress that it is not 
necespry to make any of these designs mentioned, or to be 
mentioned, so that they have to be viewed all round or at every 
angle. This will depend entirely upon the setting in which they 
are placed. For instance, the container may be placed flush 
against the wall, in which case it will be necessary to keep the 
back of the arrangement quite flat. 

From semicircles and semiovals we come to crescents. Flowers 
may be arranged into a crescent, which after all is a segment 
ot a circle, and arranged so that it is at an angle to the con¬ 
tainer or is placed within another pattern. When a crescent 
ot flowers is used it is not always advisable to have the centre 
oi the crescent directly over the centre of the container. If you 
o this, it may look like a piece of melon resting on the rim of a 
vase. Let it incline to the right or the left of the container. This 
style of design is most useful when flowers are to be placed in a 

11 be inclined to the light, 

these variations which we have discussed have come about 
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by studying the lines of a tree that was semicircular in shape. 
Let us go to the other extreme and copy the lines of another 
type of tree, the Lombardy poplar. 

Here we have a rough, semicircular, almost ovoid pattern 
which is vertical. Try to reproduce this pattern by letting the 
stems of the materials in the design go up and away a little 
from the centre stem. 

Note the difference between the trunk of the poplar and 
that of the horse-chestnut. You will need to use firm-stemmed 
materials for an arrangement of this kind. Those that branch 
outwards and downwards will be useful for another pattern. 

The flowers need not be massed into shape. Sketch in the 
outline, as it were. Let the poplar’s lines suggest to you a way 
of placing the materials. 

Many flower forms may be fitted into a design of this nature. 
Try the wild cow-parsley flowers, yellow achillea (any of the 
umbelliferae), zinnias, cornflowers or any disk-like flower. Then 
try using slender, upward-branching materials, stiff-stemmed 
spray chrysanthemums, little annuals like linaria, seed heads 
like the wild wall lettuce, dried flowers like the various statice, 
or stems of shrubs like pussy willow, young sprouting spring 
growths and winter jasmine. 

In the poplar you will note that the stems meet and then 
merge quite low in the tree pattern. When you arrange the 
materials, let the stems meet and then continue up into a stem 
mass, then let them quietly curve away from the centre, and 
gradually taper, as the poplar does, to the tip. It is not likely 
that you will find stems that already have the curve that will 
bring them from the bottom of the design to the tip. But it 
is not desirable that you should. By using many stems and 
different materials of varying heights, you can provide the 
illusion. 

This design is lovely when it is set in a very low arrangement, 
so that the stems look as if they are growing. It is particularly 
fitting for a plate arrangement. Choose deep plates, metal or 
china, according to the materials to be used, or low dishes. A 
posy bowl is good too. 

Next study a weeping willow. You will observe that the 
branches of this tree grow up and bend over like a fountain. It 
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is more similar to the semicircular form than it is to the last 
design. 

The trunk is quite tall, and so here you need tall containers. 
Again the vase represents the tree trunk. For this design you 
may use long, trailing growths and a fairly slender container. 
Unlike the last design, the materials used in this one may 
branch outwards and downwards as much as you desire. I 
should like to stress that all groups of material in any arrangement 
should appear to radiate from one source. 

The fountain-style design is very dainty. It is useful for all 
branching materials, such as spray chrysanthemums, and for 
those that have pointed heads of bloom, like lilac. I like it for 
the long branches of blossoming plants, like hawthorn, spirasa, 
forsythia, guelder rose, berried shrubs, and any tree branches. 

It may vary in size according to the containers you have at 
your disposal. If you have those very large Japanese or Chinese 
vases and have a place to set the arrangement when it is 
finished, then you can make splendid and most handsome 
designs by using really big branches. 

In church decoration you will find that the fountain-type 

design is most suitable for altar vases where the designs need to 
be large but to remain dainty. 

This form of arrangement lends itself to tall, narrow-necked 
vases. Sometimes two or three stems of some branching material 
IS all that is necessary to complete the design. Often these 
narrow-necked vases will take no more than two or three stems. 
This arrangement, like the semicircular one, should be symmet¬ 
rical. One stem misplaced would throw the whole thing out 
of balance. 

Now to the loveliest of all patterns (at least, so it is to me), 
the triangle. The conifers and so many other plant forms give 
us the pattern for this. When I am arranging flowers, I come 
back to it again and again, for I find it so completely satisfying. 

Indeed, the triangle - or, rather, the pleasure that its form 
and lines give to so many people - would form a subject for a 
ook outside of floristry. There is so much around us, man¬ 
made this time, the form and pattern of which has been based 
upon the triangle. There are the Pyramids of Egypt, the old 

tombs of many races, our own church spires, all linked with 

c 
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religion and religious fervour and all indicating that there is 
something within us that is elated by the pointed form reaching 
up to something always a little beyond our attainment. 

1 he Japanese were past masters in arranging flowers in the 
triangular design. They have shown us how beautiful such 
patterns may be. 

Variations upon this form are almost limitless, for almost 
every flower may be set into this pattern. For instance, one can 
make a lovely triangular design by using full-blown and half- 
opened blooms and buds so placed that the buds - that is, the 
smallest and probably the most pointed flower forms - are at 
the apex of the triangle and the largest flowers at the base. The 
leaves may accentuate the line. 

It may be executed with flowers that are identical in form, 
so that they make a formal pattern, and then the outline soft¬ 
ened by introducing some other material, thus adding interest 
to the whole. 

Triangular arrangements are very useful if you wish to give 
height to a room or setting. They are lovely too when placed 
in the corner of a room. 

There are many forms of triangles. The flowers may be 
placed so that the base of the arrangement is long and the 
design wide or so that the base is narrow and the design is high. 
It will all depend upon where the arrangement is to stand. 

Every style of container may be used, but probably low 
containers are best. 

Before we pass on to other and less formal designs, we should 
pause to consider the methods of placing the stems into position. 
In formal patterns the placing of the first stem is really most 
important. Once this is mastered you will be able to work 
swiftly and efficiently. This is important, for most of us have 
little leisure. 

For tall designs, I find it best to start by putting the centre 
stems into position first. Usually it is necessary where line is 
being used with emphasis to place the stems which are to 
contribute to the line value later in the operation. However, if 
you remember that for a formal bowl, semicircular, pyramidal 
or fountain style, etc., it is essential that the tip of the tallest 
curved stem should come directly over the centre of the con- 
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tainer, then you will make an arrangement that looks perfectly 
balanced. If this stem is askew the whole design will look 
wrong. Manipulate the centre stem (or stems) until it falls into 
the correct position. The time spent on doing this will not be 
wasted. After that is done the other materials may be placed 
into position and the design gradually built up. 

Long, low arrangements are best made by placing the long 
side stems into position first. Decide what length you want the 
arrangement to be. These stems will be an indication. Then 
place the centre stem into position. The proportions will then 

be decided and the outline sketched in. The other materials 
may afterwards be put into place. 

Naturally, all these suggestions are merely guides. The suc- 
cess of the arrangement will depend upon your personality. 

Larher in the chapter I said that long-stemmed materials 
may be arranged with the shorter-stemmed ones so that the 
latter become the focal point or centre of interest. Naturally 
the shorter-stemmed flowers or other materials must be 
characteristic enough to be able to assume this important 
^position. Remember that a good flower arrangement is an 
assembling of flowers so that there is a definite pattern or 
meaning to the whole, so that, in fact, the arrangement 
becomes a picture, and an interesting one at that. 

Supposing that you had some green, yellow, and white paint 
and a piece of paper. You could daub the paper with paint and 
you would have a mass of colour, but it would have no mean¬ 
ing and It IS hardly likely that anyone would waste a second 
look upon It. It would not make a picture and could not, 
therefore, appeal to any of the senses, except perhaps that one 
would notice the colours. But if you had an idea that you 
wanted to reproduce a pattern, a theme, or something you 
remembered, and if you used these same paints and paper to 
to reproduce these things, then you would make a picture. 
Whether or not the result was a masterpiece would depend 
upon your skill in assembling the various elements which 

bnnrh ° f J Composition. Similarly, supposing that you had a 
unch of daffodils and some magnolia leaves and a vase. If you 

just placed the flowers and leaves into the vase with no thought 

or care, you would certainly have an arrangement of Bowers, 
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but it would not be an interesting one and it would be hardly 
likely to please you or anyone else, except again perhaps for its 

small colour value. 

However, the flowers may be so arranged that they form a 
pattern that is pleasing and satisfying. The purpose of this 
book is to point this out to you and, I hope, to show you how 

it is done. 

Groups or arrangements of flowers may be made more 
interesting by emphasising certain points, either of colour, 
pattern or line - sometimes all three. Attention is drawn to one 
part of the arrangement, and the materials are so arranged and 
the colours so blended that all the other colours or materials 
appear to radiate from this point. This we call the focal point 
Into it we place the flowers and colours that have the greatest 
force or character. 

Thus, to go back to our daffodils and magnolia leaves, we 
may make a frame of the magnolia leaves and then mass the 
daffodils so that we have a colour mass of yellow at the focal 
point. But it may be more interesting, especially where we have 
such distinctive materials as the magnolia leaves, to let them 
take the place of interest and make a frame of yellow for them. 
This would depend upon the setting. If the arrangement was 
placed against a dark background, then I think that I would 
make the focal point of the darkest material, thus putting more 
emphasis upon the lighter materials and so striking a good 
colour balance; but if the wall was pale in hue, then I would 
place the darker material against it. 

In a semicircular pattern the focal point is usually set in the 
centre of the design and low in the arrangement. If you were 
using only one kind or variety of flower, then the largest bloom 
would occupy the most important position. The same applies 
to the pyramidal pattern, except that the focal point need not 
come in the centre, but could be placed to the left or right in 
the angle formed by two of the arms. 

The focal point may be made into a pattern also. You may 
like to place three flowers so that they form a pyramid within 
a semicircle, or a crescent within a semicircle or a pyramid. 

As you progress with your arrangements, you will soon be 
busy seeking for new ideas and patterns. The formal designs 
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often prove unsatisfying. There are many less formal or more 
natural designs that you may adapt. 

Observe the trees that have been twisted by wind and 
weather into shapes that do not conform with those patterns 
we have discussed. Next time you visit the seaside look longer 
at the trees that grow up on the cliff or along the road near the 
coast. You will find that they have been moulded into many 
strange yet pleasing shapes by the prevailing wind. Here are 
new forms to study. 

We find that the line and pattern of plants have rhythm also. 
If you want to reproduce this rhythm in your flower arrange¬ 
ments, then select branches that are twisted and curved, so that 
your designs may emphasise this form of growth. As a rule, 
little material is needed. Simplicity of design is the rule here. 
The material must have sufficient character if it has to stand 
alone. As a rule, material of this kind looks well alone, but many 
pleasing compositions may be made by introducing a contrasting 
material at the base of the design. More of this later. Low, 
long and lovely containers give the best results here, although 
some taller containers may often be used. Where the minimum 
of material is used, the container takes on a new importance. 
Again, it should never dominate the design, but should be an 
important part of it. 

Branches of azaleas, cydonias, magnolias, or any flowering 
shrubs are good for this type of arrangement. So are the dor¬ 
mant materials, like branches of trees and shrubs with un¬ 
opened buds. I once made a very pleasing pattern by using a 
branch from an oak which was covered with oak apples. This 
I placed in an oak bowl. At the base of the design dried oak 
leaves and creamy white toadstools were placed, and the 

arrangement stood on a sideboard made of medium-coloured 
oak. 

Prune any unsightly or unnecessary growth from the branches. 

You must be careful how you place the branches in the con¬ 
tainer. For instance, supposing you had a branch shaped like 
a question mark. If you placed this to the right of a low bowl 
it would never make a pleasing picture, but if you manipulated 
It so that the curved tip of the branch came directly over the 
centre of the bowl, then the container and the branch would be 
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one. This first manipulation of the branches is most important. 
Once the most important branch or stem has been placed into 
position, the design is conceived. Any other materials you may 
wish to add may be fitted into the design easily, for then you 
will see what space or need there is for them. If this branch is 
not rightly placed, no amount of other materials or man¬ 
oeuvring will give you a correctly and pleasingly balanced 
design. 

If you are using a tall container, then you may sometimes be 
able to arrange the materials so that they are not all above the 
rim of the vase. A curving branch may curve below the rim. 
If you can, let this low-hanging branch carry on the line of a 
curving branch which stands above the rim so that the two 
lines form an S. This is known in America as the Hogarth 
cur\x. Not only branching materials, but many other plants 
and flowers may be made to follow this lovely pattern. The 
swing and curve of it is delightful and it gives rhythm to an 
arrangement. It may be used on its own, strong and forceful 
or delicate and dainty, according to the materials selected; or 
it may be placed inside another pattern (such as flowers massed 
together) so that it forms a pattern within a pattern. 

So far we have discussed the form of the finished arrange¬ 
ment, but there is variety within the flower forms themselves. 
If you are making an arrangement of different types of flowers 
all of the same colour, variety may be provided by using 
different flower forms. Round or disk-like flowers arranged 
with spikes of bloom to accentuate their curves; round flowers 
whose curves arc continued by using curving branches; large 
heads of bloom set against the background of long, oval-shaped 
leaves are all examples which I will enlarge upon as we 
continue. 

But, if you arc to do all these things that I have suggested, 
then it is obvious that you must have good flower-holders. You 
need to be able to execute your designs as quickly and as 
speedily as possible. You need, also, to be quite sure that you 
can place the flowers in position without fear of them moving 
about or falling over. I cannot stress too strongly that in order 
to get a good arrangement of flowers you must have the proper 
type of flower-holder. 
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The old-fashioned glass holders are not suitable for many, if 
any, arrangements. Do not use them unless you must. There 
are many holders on the market and there are many that you 
can make at home. My favourite is a piece of large mesh wire 
netting crumbled up into the shape of the container into 
which it is to be placed. You will need a piece of wire netting 
as wide and twice as long as the container. Screw it up so that 
it fits into the container when pushed into position. You should 
make it so that the stems are held into position at the base of 
the container as well as the mouth of the vase. This type of 
holder is useful for all containers with wide mouths, such as 
beakers, bowls and dishes, whether they are large ones or as 
small as an egg-cup. I like to bend the wire in a U shape and 
place it in the vase so that the cut ends are uppermost. These 
can then be used in many ways. They can be hooked over the 
rim of a vase to hold the netting secure or round or even 
through a stem to keep it in position. Heavy stems particuarly 
are easier to anchor this way. 

If you are to make an arrangement which is to stand in one 
part of a low container, then a small piece of wire netting may 
be used. You must make quite sure that it does not move when 
heavy materials are placed in it. If it does, then the whole thing 
will overbalance. Cut the wire and shape it to the size you 
require; then secure it in position with a lump of plasticine. 
Put the plasticine on the floor of the container and press the 
wire into it. Melted wax - a candle, for instance - or melted 
beeswax are also quite good. 

The netting does not look very attractive when seen through 

a transparent container. Elsewhere I have stressed that when 

transparent containei's are used the stems which are under water 

and are visible through the glass should form part' of the 
design. 

The wire netting must not show, of course. If it is necessary to 
use a wire holder, then cut a piece of netting so that it will fit 
into the neck of the container. Make four little hooks of wire 
and fasten them on to the netting and hook them over the rim 
of the vase to keep it in place. Alternatively, a holder may be 
made by selecting some thin strips of cane or wood cut to the 
width of the neck of the container, then crossed and bound 
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firmU with stron^^ thread. Often on a simple cylinder of wire 
nettint^ is sufTicient. 

(Jther materials may be used to keep the stems in place. Sand 
or pebbles, coloured beads or marbles, look well in transparent 
containers, especially if their colour harmonises with the rest 
of tlie arrangement. 

For an arrangement in a shallow dish a pinholder is best, 
riiesc may be obtained in many sizes, quite large and heavy 
for tall or many flowers and tiny enough to go inside a wine 
glass. To ensure that the holder stays firm make three or four 
pea-sized pills of plasticine and fix these on the dry underside. 
Push the holder down on the dry dish until it stays firm even 
when held upside down. Small dishes, used to hold the pin- 
holder when flowers arc arranged on a tray or some other 
base, can be held in [)lace the same way. 

Certain water-holding substances are sold such as Florapak 
and Oasis which enable one to arrange flowers easily and 
swiftly and more important perhaps to place the finished 
arrangements on polished surfaces where spilled water would 
cause damage. Containers can either be filled with a block of 
this substance well soaked, or a ‘parcel' of wire netting filled 
with one of the plastics may be used. 

Sometimes you may want to place one branch in a vase. In 
almost every case the neck will be too wide to take the stem so 
that it fils securely. In this case the stem may be wedged. Split 
a piece of wood so that it forms a Y. Fit this into the mouth of 
the vase and then place the branch in the fork of the Y. This 
same holder may be used when you arc placing one large 
branc h in one corner of a square-shaped container - an 
indoor aquarium tank, for instance. 

In spite of all these directions, whether you have the right 
materials or holder or colour sense, you can never hope to make 
a pleasing design if the container is the wrong shape. 

Texture is important, too. This does not mean that the con¬ 
tainer must be expensive. Often the cheaper and simpler types 
arc more cfl'ective than the expensive and, possibly, more 
ornate. The vase that someone gave you for a wedding present 
and which you value so highly may be quite unsuitable for 
flowers. If so, place it in the china cupboard or on the bookcase 
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and admire it for itself alone. Containers should match or 
harmonise with the size, texture and colour of the materials 
used in the arrangement. A container that is ornate in design 
or vivid in colour only detracts from the beauty of flowers. 

It should fit and suit the spot where it is to be used. The 
type of room, furnishing, size and predominating colour must 
all be taken into account when selecting the container which 
is to be used. 

If you can have only a few vases, do not rush out enthusiasti¬ 
cally and start buying right away. I made this mistake many 
years ago, and found that the vases I liked so much in the shop 
were not so practical when I used them at home. 

My advice to you is, first look through the kitchen cupboards. 
Use the things that you have on hand. Casseroles, oven dishes, 
cups, grapefruit glasses, anything that has a pleasing shape and 
colour. Practise with these. When you have the feel of it, and 
know instinctively what are the best shapes for certain flowers, 
then, if you must, go shopping. 

Although the word ‘vases’ covers a wide range of vessels, 
remember that all vases are not suitable to hold flowers. Usually 
it is the texture that is v/rong. For instance, so many people use 
cut glass. My advice here is, if you like it or if you collect it, 
then put it to one side and admire it for the beauty of its glass. 
Choose containers made of other materials for your flowers. 
Cut glass detracts from the flowers. Clear glass often adds to 
their beauty, especially if they are water-loving plants, for then 
you get an association of ideas. Too many people assume that 
so long as they have an arrangement of carnations and aspara¬ 
gus fern in a bowl of cut glass they have flower arrangement 
par excellence. They have not; they merely have a display of 
expensive materials, which is not the same thing at all. 

You may have containers that are not the right colour. Then 
paint them. Use distemper or poster paints, which can be 
washed off if you want to paint them with other colours. 

There are so many designs in containers that it is difficult 
and wrong to say which are the best. Modern designers of 
pottery are turning out some lovely things, and there is an 
excellent range from which one may select. 

Wall vases are becoming more and more popular. Unfortu- 
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natcly, the designs here are still somewhat limited. You will 
find wall arrangements are most useful, especially in a small 
house or where there are very young children. Flowers may 
then be placed well out of reach. 

Baskets of flowers continue to be used at flower shows, and 
I am so often asked *How useful are baskets?’ There is certainly 
no room to-day for the silvered and gilded monstrosities of the 
past. They arc yet another legacy from Victorian times. But 
often a simple and natural type of basket will prove to be the 
ideal container for certain flowers. These may be left quite 
plain or they may be painted to harmonise with the furnishings. 
Many wild flowers look at home in a basket container. Prim¬ 
roses, dog-violet roots, cowslips set in a bed of moss arc 
examples. 

Get out all the baskets you have and inspect them. Some of 
those old shallow shopping baskets will probably take a cake 
tin lining and will do for the hall table, especially in the 
cottage-type home. 

Many of them will make excellent containers in which to 
place pot plants. Geraniums in a basket which has had a coat 
of white paint, ferns in a bicycle basket hung on the wall and 
filled with a trailing plant or ivy are both ideas which you might 
like to copy. 

There is nothing quite so English-looking as a Sussex trug. 
Place a metal lining in this and use it for an arrangement of 
flowers gathered from the mixed border. 

Any basket is acceptable as a flower container so long as it 
lends itself to the setting in which the arrangement is to be 
placed and, of course, to the flowers themselves. 

I he last thing that remains for me to do in this chapter is to 
explode a fallacy which persists and which accounts for the 
lack of time spent over arranging flowers. It is not necessary to 
change the water in the flower vases or to cut a little from the 
stems each day. But it is necessary to ensure that the water 
keeps sweet. As you prepare the flowers, see that the part of 
the stem which is to go under water is stripped of leaves. If 
this is done, the water will not turn sour. Top up water in 
containers daily. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Colour 


HEN I WAS a child someone let fall the remark that on 
other planets there might be other colours. I found this an 
enthralling statement. I remember that it became a favourite 
game to try to invent some new colour. I know of nothing more 
difficult. It is easy to invent new people, new animals and new 
flowers - but new colours! 

The remark started a long train of thought. Colour has 
always intrigued me and, since my life is bound up with 
flowers, naturally it is flower colour that fascinates me most. 

I soon discovered that time spent on imagining new colours 
would be better applied to learning more about the earthly 
ones, here present. As time went on, I found that one could 
train oneself to become acutely colour conscious. Although 
there are some who have a flair for colour, on the whole colour 
consciousness is something to be learned. 

Any woman who is clever with her clothes should be clever 
with flowers, and yet the two accomplishments seldom go 
together. The smartest woman often makes a poor show of 
the flowers in her home. She has not awakened to the fact, or 
possibly is not interested to learn, that if she can turn a hat, 
coat, dress and shoes into a pleasing and flattering ensemble, 
then she can also put flowers together into a pleasant harmony of 
line and colour that will add to the attractiveness of her home. 


I found, too, that colour consciousness is sadly lacking in 
many people whom one would expect to be extra perceptive. I 
have looked on with amazement while a professional florist has 


put orange-pink flowers in a bouquet along with blue-pink 
flowers. To her they are all pink. There it is left, and she is 


quite content. 
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At flower shows I have seen attractive arrangements elimin¬ 
ated from any chance of a prize because the flowers used were 
pink and yellow. I have been told, and I quote, ‘that everyone 
knows that pink and yellow do not go together’. My answer 
to that one is, ‘What pink and what yellow?’ 

I have found that there are many persistent objections to 
certain colour combinations, and yet I have not been able to 
discover why it should be so. Those who have most objection 
cannot tell me why they object. The usual answer is that it has 
always been so. This I doubt. Why has it, for instance, been so 
widely accepted that pink and yellow do not go together? It 
might be a hangover from the days of candle lighting. Modern 
artificial lighting has done much to alter the fashions in the 
colour of clothes. Yellow is inclined to lose its identity under 
candle light. I do know that all the pink, yellow-centred flowers 
have looked good to me. I have not met anyone who wanted 
to change that. 

Then there is the objection that pink and red do not har¬ 
monise, Why? I have noticed that most red-hued flowers have 
pink relations! There are red and pink roses, tulips, primulas, 
poppies, cyclamen. Take anyone before these when they are 
growing in a mixed collection. There are no objections then. 

I would not say that pillar-box red would harmonise with 
magenta. It all depends on what you mean by pink or red. 

‘I can’t bear white flowers,’ says another. ‘They always 
remind me of a funeral.’ Do they? They remind me of weddings 
and summer. Not many funerals have all-white flowers now¬ 
adays. So many people go through life quoting their grand¬ 
mothers w'ithout ever stopping to consider if her remarks still 

^pp'y- 

Much of one’s appreciation of a flow'er lies in its colour. It is 
quite likely that you arc not so fond of those flowers that have 
the colours you like least as you are of those that have your 
favourite colours. You arc likely, too, to buy or grow those 
flowers whose colours please you most. This is as it should be. 
But it is often necessary to place flowers or materials which 
have other colours with these in order to get the best result. 
When you do this, do your favourites show up as well as they 
should? Docs the colour of their companions add to or detract 
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from their own beauty? If it is the latter, then your time has 
been wasted, and so have the flowers. So much of the success of 
flower arrangement lies in the choice of the right colours. 

Skill in colour blending and harmonising comes with prac¬ 
tice. The beginner is often unsure how to commence, and is not 
quite clear just what colours do blend with one another. 

Learn first to discriminate between the various hues, and 
use them so that they give the greatest value. For instance, it is 
confusing and wrong when people refer to violets as blue. So 
few flowers are really blue, but there is no mistaking those that 
are with others which are purple or mauve. To classify violets, 
bluebells, gentians, asters, and thyme all under the ‘blue 
flower’ heading is just laziness. I cannot help thinking that 
those who see no difference between these colours are miss¬ 
ing a great deal in life. If one is really colour blind, then that 
is a different proposition. 

If you look closely at a number of different blue flowers, you 
will find that some have red in them and others have yellow in 
them. If you compare several red flowers, you will see that 
some of the reds tend towards blue and some towards yellow. 
In the same way, if you compare several orange flowers, you 
will see that some are red-orange and some yellow-orange 
and so on. Compare all flowers until you are quite sure that 
you can instantly separate a blue-red from a yellow-red. 
Match the flowers as carefully as you would match a new hat 
and coat. 

The colours you finally decide to use is a matter you must 
decide for yourself. Colour is essential to us all. Some colours 
are exciting; some are restful. It is up to you to decide when 
or how to apply them. Before you do this, however, there are 
certain things to be taken into account. When the flowers are 
bought or gathered, you should always think of the room or 
setting in which they are to be placed. Consider what are the 
colours of the walls, curtains, carpets, or the picture on the 
wall. Against what kind of background will the flowers be 
placed? When you order plants and seeds for the cutting 
border of the garden, bear this in mind. The garden should be 
complementary to the house. There is no point in growing 
flowers to cut that are the wrong colours. 
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This is to be a chapter in which, it is hoped, the beginner will 
learn to understand more about colour harmony. Now, begin¬ 
ners are notoriously shy about technical terms. So am I. But 
if we are to understand each other, then it will be necessary 
from time to time to lapse into technicalities. But Nature is the 
source of technical matter. When one handles real things like 
flowers, then it is fitting, I think, to take our lessons from the 
flowers themselves. In the chapter on ‘Arrangement’ natural 
things were suggested as a guide; we should also go to nature 
for our lesson on colour. 

It is not an easy matter to explain the uses of colour without 
the aid of the colours themselves. However, we have the 
advantage of being able to refer to the actual flowers, which is 
a great help, since cornflowers are still blue, whether they grow 
at Land’s End or John o’ Groats. 

Those of you who are in any doubt as to what exactly is 
meant by cornflower blue may refer to the Royal Horticultural 
Society colour chart. If you have difficulty in obtaining this, 
your library will get it for you. 

First of all, what do we mean by colour, hue, tint, shade and 
tone? The word ‘colour’, when strictly used, is the term 
applied to the main spectrum colours: Red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue and violet. 

Red, blue and yellow are the primary colours. It is not 
possible to make any one of these colours by mixing any of the 
other two. By contrast orange is made by mixing red and 
yellow; green by mixing yellow and blue; violet by mixing blue 
and red. These are known as the secondary colours. 

But some colours are darker than others. If we wish to 
indicate that a colour has more black in it or is darker than the 
true spectrum colour, then we say that it is a ‘shade’ of that 
colour. If we want to describe a colour that is lighter - that 
is, a colour that has white added to it - then we say that 
colour is a ‘tint’ of the true spectrum colour. It is not strictly 
correct to say a ‘dark tint’ or a ‘light shade’ of any colour: 
such terms are contradictory. 

‘Hue’ is the term selected to describe the colours that lie 
between the true spectrum colours, such as yellow-green, blue- 
green, crimson or magenta. 
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‘Tone’ is a term which is often loosely applied. If you try to 
imagine a colour scale rising up in steps from a very dark 
shade, nearly black, up to the true colour and then rising until it 
becomes almost white, then tone is each step in that colour scale. 

However mixed the colours of flowers may be, it is quite 

simple to arrange flowers of the same kind in pleasing colour 

harmony. In this way we may have a bowl of mixed sweet 

peas, sweet williams, candytuft or wallflowers always looking 

pleasing from the col5ur point of view. A flower mixture of this 

kind is, of course, the easiest of all arrangements. In spite of 

changing fashions in floristry and furnishing, it is one which is 

sure to be right, providing that one of the colours in the 

arrangement has another colour link, either complementary or 

contrasting, in the room or setting in which it is placed. For 

instance, in an arrangement of mixed nasturtiums the colour 

of the flowers will be sure to harmonise one with another. A 

bowl of these could be placed in a room with orange, yellow 

or buff colourings, when you would have an analogy of 

colour. Or they could be placed in a room with blue walls and 

furnishings, when they would be contrasting. If you placed them 

in a blue-pink or magenta room, the result would be far from 
pleasing. 

Now leave the 'nasturtiums for a minute and consider wall¬ 
flowers. These have many lovely colourings which merge into a 
bright harmony. The stock is their near cousin. Place one or 
two blooms of Brompton stocks in among the mixed wall¬ 
flowers and you will soon discover that things are not as they 
should be. So remember that you can mix flowers of the same 
kind with impunity, but should you introduce another kind of 
flower, no matter how near its relationship might be, you may 
easily introduce a discord. To mix flowers of the same kind is 
simple and almost foolproof; the skill lies in mixing flowers that 
are unlike in form and character. Colour provides the link. 

Two differing colours or differing tones tend, when placed 

together, to differ still more. Light tones and colours become 

lighter, dark tones darker, complementary colours are 

enhanced. The more you learn about flowers, the more you 

will understand their colour harmonies. They set the pattern 
for your design. 
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I think it was Winston Churchill v/ho said tha,t if you 
sit down to paint a picture of a wall you will discover colours 
in it that you never suspected were there. It is the same with 
flowers. There is no need to go far to learn about colour- 
blending. Do not make the mistake of thinking that the subject 
is too difficult or obscure. There is no need to plough through 
volume after volume on colour, seeking for knowledge. Such 
knowledge is not gained from the dry pages of books. The best 
lessons you can ever hope to learn are set before your eyes. 
Nature has a way of combining colours that we cannot possibly 
hope to surpass, but which ^ve would do well to copy. The 
clever woman is she who looks into the heart of a flower and 
learns her lesson from there. Tor it is from that centre that the 

colour flows. 

What natural flower colour scheme do you remember most? 

Is it the blue drift of bluebells in spring or the soft yellow of the 
primroses, the fields of poppies in summer or the late yellow of 
the ragwort, or is it, perhaps, a stretch of wild geranium seen 
from the window of the train? 

In floristry - and I use the word in its widest sense - the 
simplest colour cflcct is obtained when only one colour is used, 
at least, at first glance it seems that it is only one colour or hue, 
but you will soon discover that a flower seldom is composed of 
one colour alone. The ‘monochrome’ flower arrangement will 
include many tints and shades, and indeed, in my opinion, it is 
more lovely for doing so. But not only are these tints and shades 
of one hue often present; we must also make allowances for 
another very important colour. This is green, a colour that is 
almost always present in every flower. So although you may 
furnish your room so that the flowers and furnishings match 
perfectly, you must take into account that the colour scheme 
will have green in it - and at the same time offer up a prayer of 
thanks that God did not make the leaves and stems a bright 
orange-yellow, or some other colour, for green is a splendid 
complement to most flower-colours. 

Whatever colour scheme you plan, you may be sure of 
success if you bear in mind that you have not only the flowers 
and the wonderful variety of their petals, but also the diverse 
greens of their foliage, stems, sepals and other parts to consider. 
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On so many occasions I have heard people state that the 
green must be ignored and only the flower colour considered. 
When I began I thought that way too, and now after many 
years I feel that this is wrong. I believe that it is most important 
to give green its own place in a design. This does not mean 
that it is always to occupy the most important place in an 
arrangement. 

In this book I am seeking to show how a little material or few 
flowers can be put to the greatest use. If you seek entirely to 
eliminate green (which is impossible, anyway), then you must 
use masses of flowers to fill up the space which would otherwise 
have been occupied by the foliage. 

I should say that modern flower arrangement pays too much 
attention to the flowers and too little to the leaves. It has 
become fashionable to try to eliminate all green from the 
materials before setting them into an arrangement. Masses of 
flowers are used to give colour and to create colour harmonies 
from which green is often missing (or supposedly so). 

I am sure that the employment of the large colour mass is 
not flower arrangement at its best. Certainly such a practice 
fails to make the best of the materials at hand. I am sure, too, 
that this fashion has done much to frighten away the would-be 
florist. It is most uneconomical. If you have a large garden or 
if you are in a position to obtain plenty of material, then the 
use of great quantities of flowers presents no problem. But the 
woman with a small garden and purse should take into account 
and exploit the green which is present in the particular material 
which she is using, so that she can make a good show with the 
minimum of material - and time - for it takes very much 
longer to strip flowers of most of their foliage than it does to 
consider how or what part of it or what additional foliage can 
be used and then to use it along with the flowers. 

After all, green is an integral part of flower colour. We do 
not try to eliminate the colour of our skins! If we are wise, then 
we wear clothes that enhance our colouring. We do not paint 
our bodies to match our clothes. True, we women do add a little 
emphasis here and there by using lipstick and nail varnish, but 
that is no different in principle from using a few complemen¬ 
tary coloured leaves in a bowl of crimson roses. 

D 
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An all-grceti arrangement can be made to look as lovely as 
an^ all-orange or allied one. It depends upon the setting in 
which it is ^placed and the lurniture against which it is set. 

1 here are many shades and tints, even hues, of green. Flower 
buds, leaves, seed heads, fruits and green fiowers, like hops and 

orchids, may all be used. 

Some colours arc very much more dominating than others. 
Where several colours arc used, and if a dominant colour is 
present, then in order to achieve perfect balance all the colours 
must be used in the correct quantities. Often it will be found 
that green may be employed to eliminate any stridency or 
unbaiance. It occurs to me that where a large proportion of 
some dominant colour - as, for example, red - is present in 
Nature, the softening influence of green is used quite a lot. 

'1 hus we find that trees which have vividly coloured blossoms 
seldom (lower before the leaves begin to break. We find, in 

fact, tluit green is oltcn necessary. 

I think it is because people subconsciously realise that green 
modifies and renders a collection of llowcr colour more pleasing 
that they put extra ‘green' into a vase of flowers, whether it be 
fern or some other foliage or grass. Unfortunately, the way in 
which this is done is too often far from pleasing and certainly 
shows that no thought has been given to the matter. 

We know that an arrangement that contains flowers of one 
colour only is called a ‘monochrome’, or a one-colour 
arrangement. We have seen how few flower arrangements can 
be truly monochrome, because of the presence of green. They 
are, in fact, either analogous, contrasting or complementary 
colour harmonics. Green and blue, if it is a blue-green, yellow 
and green, if it is a yellow-green, arc analogies. But there are 

other colour analogies. 

Let us imagine that the primary and secondary colours are 
arranged in their natural order, as in the spectrum, in a ciiclc 
with the red at the top. Make yourself a colour wheel to assist 
you in choosing the correct colours tor colour harmony. 

Analogous colours arc those which appear side by side on the 
circle. Orange (which is made by blending red and yellow 
together) is analogous to both red and yellow. It we use these 
three colours tcygether, we have an analogous harmony com- 
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posed of three colours. Analogous colours harmonise and are 
pleasing; furthermore, you will find that it is easy to make an 
arrangement of them. Orange, red and yellow nasturtiums 
arranged in a yellow or cream-coloured container are an 
example; so are yellow mimosa, orange tulips and red 

COLOUR CHART 


RED 



THE COLOURS OPPOSITE EACH OTHER IN THE 
CHART ARE COMPLEMENTARY TO EACH OTHER 

anemones. The colours must be balanced. Too much red, the 
strongest colour, against too little yellow would not' be 'well 
balanced. In analogous harmonies it is often necessary to use 
more of one colour than another. 

We can have a two-colour analogous harmony — orange and 
yellow or red and orange; or you may use violets in a mauve 

vase, deep blue delphiniums in a pale blue vase, olive green 
foliage in a bright green vase. 

On the other hand, you may prefer to use a contrasting hue, 
to select a colour that will enhance another. This is not so easy. 
Any one colour may look dull when placed against another 
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which is near it on the colour wheel. Rose against a dull brick 
red is hardly exciting, but if you move right away from the 
red region of the wheel to the region of blue then you will find 
a colour that, combined with rose, will make a lovely contrast. 
Remember that a colour placed near its complementary will 

appear brighter. ■ • . r .u 

Complementary colours are those on opposite sides ot the 

colour wheel. Thus, blue, a primary colour, is complementary 
to orange, a secondary colour. Red, a primary colour, is com¬ 
plementary to green, a secondary colour. Yellow, a primary 
colour, is complementary to violet, a secondary colour. You 
will notice that the complementary colours are directly 

opposite each other in the colour wheel. 

The primary colours, when placed together, give us con¬ 
trasting harmony, as do the secondary colours when treated in 

the same manner. 

Contrasting and complementary colours are the most 
difficult to use, because their combinations are often bizarre 
unless handled carefully. Any jarring contrast may be softened 
by using another colour as a link. I believe that in flower 
arrangement green provides this link and that it is often 

unnecessary to seek further than this. 

In any arrangement of this nature, where more than one 
colour, with green, is used, it is best, in order to keep the 
harmony, that the container should match one of the colours 
in the arrangement, or that it should be <a tint or shade of one 
of those colours. Of course, the colour selected may be green, 
in which case it should match the bulk of the green in the 
arrangement. A blue-green should not be used with a yellow- 
green. This would introduce yet another colour, and a dis¬ 
cordant one too. 

For example, orange marigolds and blue delphiniums should 
be placed in an orange or blue container - no matter if it 
be a tint or a shade of orange or blue. Alternatively, the 
container may be the green that matches with the green of the 
delphiniums - or the greatest green mass. 

For bright effects, the complementary or contrasted harmony 
is invaluable. The success of such harmonies when used for 
home decoration depends entirely upon the setting in which 
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they are placed. There should always be something in the room 
which ties up with one or more of the colours used in the 
arrangement. 

Another thing that ensures the success of a complementary 
colour arrangement is that the colours should be used in equal 
intensity. This does not mean that equal proportions of flowers 
are to be used, but that their colour value should be equal. 

So far everything seems very simple, and we have discussed 
only the six colours of the spectrum. But there are many other 
hues, especially in flowers. For instance, all reds are not the 
true spectrum red. As we have seen, some contain more blue, 
others more yellow than the true spectrum colour. 

Supposing we were using crimson, a red that has much blue 
in it: what green should we place with it in order to get perfect 
complementary harmony? In order to find the correct colour, 
we must again consult our colour wheel. There we shall find 
that crimson and blue-green are true complementary colours. 
We shall find, also, that hues from the alternate sections of the 
colour wheel harmonise. Thus crimson harmonises with blue- 
green; the hue midway between yellow and green with the hue 
midway between violet and blue. Where you need to make a 
three-colour complementary harmony, then the third alternate 
segment may be employed. 

This is all rather cold and calculating, and when you become 
proficient in flower arrangement you will find, as so many 
others have found, that you will come to know just what 
colour is needed. As I stressed earlier, such rules are merely 
guides. 

Begin by using simple colour schemes. The easiest of all is 
obtained by using flowers of one colour. I have already ex¬ 
plained that in these there will probably be a whole range of 
tints and shades. Study these and learn as you go along. Note, 
for example, how a rose petal deepens from almost white to 
crimson at the petal’s edge. 

Take a mixed bunch of flowers in your hand and note which 
of the colours has the greatest force. Discover for yourself 
which colours look better in the darkest part of your rooms 
and which colours reflect the light. 

Learn how to place colours in an arrangement. You will find 
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that a very dark shade - say, the ‘black tulips’- if placed 
among other hues, will, when seen from a distance, often give 
the illusion of a hole or gap among the other flowers. This is 
not to be desired. You must place the very dark flowers where 
their outline and shape will show and not where they will be 
obscured. It is necessary to have a focal point or centre of 
interest in an arrangement. Here the strongest colours or 
greatest area of colour should be set. For instance, if flowers in 
different stages of development are used, then the largest or 
most widely open flowers should be set in the focal point, 
unless, of course, some brilliant foliage or fruit is used instead. 

After you have tried out so-called monochromatic flower 
arrangements in matching containers, try them next in con¬ 
tainers of contrasting colours. These can be most interesting. 
White marguerites in a black vase, red geraniums or poppies in 
a green vase, blue delphiniums in an orange vase and so on. 
These are all very definite colour combinations, and you must 
take care how you use them. 

Let the flowers or the container carry on the colour motif of 
the room or some part of the setting in which the arrangement 
is placed. Characteristic colour schemes of this type are very 
useful for the woman whose job it is to decorate hotels, display- 
rooms or platforms. 

If strong colours do not please you, choose flowers that have 
softer colours. Strong blue may be modified into pale blue; red 
into pink or crimson; orange into apricot, and so on. Their 
complcmcntaries and analogies may be modified also, but this 
is not essential, and you will be able to make some lovely 
combinations, such as spectrum red and pale blue, or spectrum 
blue and apricot, or yellow and mauve. 

Many people favour pastel colours, but a room of all soft 
colours may look very dull, and often a stronger colour is 
necessary to give the pastel colours their true value. In flower 
arrangements, this may be provided by using a shade of one 
of the colours used and placed at the focal point. As an example, 
pink flowers could have a cluster of wine or ruby red flowers 
at the focal point. Think how lovely roses are when arranged 
in this manner, and so are pompon dahlias. Do not forget 
that darker hues are sometimes obscured. If there is danger 
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of this, place a small portion of a tint of the same hue right 
in the centre of the focal point. This will accentuate the colour 
and prevent its value from becoming lost. 

White flowers may have a knot of almost any other colour. 
Pale blue flowers may have a stronger or more vivid blue. 

It is advisable, too, to pick out the colours by placing a 
stronger colour near at hand. A piece of china or a picture may 
serve the purpose. I cannot stress too strongly that flowers in 
the room should have a link with the other furnishings. A 
colour link is best. ‘The Milkmaid*, by Johannes Vermeer, pro¬ 
vides a good object lesson of this. In this picture the artist has 
used many colours. Cornflowers, delphiniums, gentians and 
clary bring out the blue of the milkmaid’s apron. Daffodils, 
coreopsis, autumn leaves, buttercups or ornamental gourds 
accentuate the lovely colours of her blouse. Orange tulips, 
nasturtiums and marigolds help to bring out the lovely rich 
orange of her skirt, and deep green foliage draws attention to 
the colour of the table-cloth. 

It is difficult to arrange flowers against a background of 
coloured wallpaper. The colours in the paper design too often 
conflict with those of the flowers used in the arrangement 
unless you study them carefully. Furnishings are probably 
selected so that their colours are linked with those in the paper 
design. The flowers chosen may also flatter or enhance the 
colours. In some rooms the wallpaper is fairly plain, but a dado 
is added. Pick out the colours in this to guide you in selecting 
the flower colours. Either contrasting colours or similar ones 
will do. If the colour of the wallpapers are very varied, do not 
try to make an arrangement which has all those colours in it 
also. Instead, choose one of the colours and use that one and 
its variations. 

If flowers are to be an important part of the furnishings, they 
must not be put together in a casual manner. You can add so 
much to the charm of your rooms by careful selection of colour. 

There is an infallible guide for those of you who are in any 
doubt about which colours should be combined with others. 
Certain varieties of flowers offer guides for colour combina¬ 
tions, not only in each flower, but also in the colour range 
within the variety. Mixed cornflowers come in several hues, 
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true blue (the real blue of the flower world), pale blue tinged 
with a darker blue, very pale pink, rose and carmine red. Now 
you can take any two of these colours and place them together 
without creating a discord. Also all these colours will blend one 
with another; it is only when you introduce a colour not within 
the variety’s colour range that you have to take especial care. 

The next guide is that of the individual flower. Any tri¬ 
coloured blooms, such as those of the annual chrysanthemums, 
will set a colour pattern for you. When I am making an 
arrangement of flowers, I like to build up the colour harmony 
from the most important flower in the design; just as when we 
furnish rooms we take our guide for the main colour from the 
carpet or the walls; or just as we decide what hat, gloves or 
shoes we shall wear with our new outfit by making the most 
important part of the outfit the dress and the accessories com¬ 
plementary to it in order to enhance its colour. 

If I am using crimson tulips, I look into the centre of the 
flowers and note the colours there. It is from these colours 
that I choose, when I can, the other colours that I shall intro¬ 
duce into the design, for I know that I shall not be able to 
improve on these. In the case of the tulips, the centre may be 
a blue so dark that it is almost black. If so, a tint of this colour 
or the colour itself will suit my purpose. Sometimes it may be 
white, sometimes yellow, and always there is the green of the 
foliage to be taken into account. 

These colours decided upon, it may be that I want to use 
another colour in a three- or four-colour harmony. How do I 
choose this colour and what rules are there to help me? In 
order to achieve the greatest value from the colour of the 
flowers we use, we must learn some of the principles of colour. 

Of course, all the tints and shades of the hues and colours we 
have mentioned may be used. Many very lovely colour com¬ 
binations may be made this way. When you employ three 
colours and use tints of two and a shade of one, you will have 
to take a little more care in order that the shade does not swamp 
the tints or vice versa. 

These are all things you must experiment upon. 

Sometimes there arc colours which you may not be able to 
classify as primary or secondary colours, tint, shade or hue. 
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These are colours which are not strictly pure. They have been 
dulled or reduced in purity by the admixture of neutral grey. 
These are known as ‘broken colours'. Sometimes they are made 
by mixing two spectrum colours, as when brown is made by 
mixing red and green. Broken colours are far more numerous 
in Nature than the pure spectrum colour. They include the 
infinite range of brown, russet, chrome, olive and drab. We 
call them ‘dull* or ‘neutral’ colours. 

As a rule, they need to have bright, definite colours placed 
with them. As they do not fall under any definition, it is rather 
difficult to guide you in their use. That is why I feel that you 
must experiment for yourself so much. 

Colours can be warm or cool. The colours near the red 
section of the colour wheel, the red, orange, yellow and 
connecting hues, are the warm ones. The cool or cold colours 
are those nearer the violet section of the wheel. 

It is best to have one good arrangement in the room rather 
than several small ones. Place one in the part of the room 
where it has plenty of space and is not likely to be disturbed. 
Smaller arrangements may be placed in other positions, but 
see that they do not detract from the main decoration. Save 
some of the buds and smaller flowers from the large arrange¬ 
ment to use in the smaller ones. 

Clever placing will help to give new proportions to the rooms. 
Remember that some colours are more strident than others, 
and that they attract the eye immediately. Place these where 
they will be most valuable. When you plan the border in your 
garden, you do not plant a group of red-flowered plants at the 
near end of the border, for this would immediately arrest the 
eye. Instead, they are planted at the far-end of the border, so 
that the eye is drawn down to them. 

Indoors, place red flowers at the end of the room rather than 
in the middle. If the room is long, red flowers placed at the 
end will help to give an illusion that the end of the room is 
brought nearer. Do not use a big splash of red in a small room; 
it seems to overcrowd everything else. 

Conversely, if the room is squarish or small, an arrangement 
of blue flowers placed as far away as possible on the longer side 
of the room (if there is one) will help to give an illusion of space. 
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In a dark room, white flow-ers w'ill help to reflect the smallest 
degree of light. Place arrangements of these in any dark corner. 
If you do not care for all-w’hitc ensembles, another colour may 

be added. 

Yellow is a good colour to use at home. It is cheerful and, 
after all, that is the atmosphere that most of us are seeking to 
establish in our homes. There are many yellows. Stand the 
palest flowers in the shade and the reddest yellows where the 

sun falls on them. 

By night pale yellow loses its identity and becomes whiter. 
More yellow may be added by choosing yellow containers or 
mats to stand the arrangements on. 

By night white is always eflfective. It has individuality under 

the least illumination. 

Any of the rose-pink, rose or light red tints become alive 
under artificial light. Orange and apricot are particularly 
pleasing. 

When you arrange flowers for a dinner party which is to be 
given by night it is quite likely that you will arrange the 
flowers during daylight. So remember that the colours that 
look well then may not do so when you have switched the 
lights on. Colours look different under candle light than under 
electric light. Blue, and the colours which contain blue, are 
the most difficult to use. Purple tends to turn black under 
artificial light. 
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Before you go to buy flowers, first look round the house 
and then the garden, if you have one, so that you are able to 
assess what others you really need. Pick the flowers or leaves 
from the garden and place them in water. Sort them into their 
colour groups so that you can tell what quantities of the 
various colours you already have and what you will require to 
put with them. Decide how many tall flowers you ought to buy 
and how many short-stemmed ones. Maybe you will need only 
to buy some foliage or a few very long-stemmed flowers. 

Sort over the flowers which you may have left in the vases. 
Many of these may be used again. Perhaps in some cases there 
may be seed heads remaining after the petals have fallen. Often 
these have a decorative value, so do not waste them until you 
have completed your new arrangements; they may add the 
finishing touch. 

Sometimes the flowers may be quite good, but the foliage 
have faded. If you have large specimen blooms of chrysanthe¬ 
mums, for instance, you will find that a bunch of spray or 
pompon chrysanthemums or even a bunch of some kind of 
foliage will add new glamour to the flowers. 

When you go to buy flowers, do not hesitate to ask for a very 
small number of those blooms that are sold separately if a few 
is all you need. Explain to your florist that you are prepared to 
spend a certain sum, no matter how small. All tradespeople 
welcome a regular customer and most of the florists will help 
you to choose the right blooms. 

It is important, of course, that the flowers are fresh. How 
can you tell if this is so? They should look crisp. You are able 
to tell at a glance if the vegetables which you buy are fresh. 
Learn to recognise freshness in flowers also. 
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It is not always wise to insist that the flowers must have 
arrived in the shop that very morning. There are occasions 
when it is not a bad thing to know that they have spent a day 
at the florist’s. If they have been ^ven proper attention and a 
good drink, they are much more likely to last well than if they 
are purchased direct from the market box. This would probably 
mean that they had received no water since they left the 
grower, twenty-four hours earlier in most cases. This applies 
especially to chrysanthemums and other woody-stemmed 

flowers. 

Bulb flowers should never have a papery appearance. Make 
sure that the bottoms of the stems are not curled or very brown. 

A little brown at the very bottom is sometimes caused by a 
condition of growth. So long as the flowers are firm^ and their 
petals are not discoloured, you are quite safe in buying them. 

When you have bulb flowers, always cut away any white 
portion that may be left at the base of the stem. By doing this 
you will help the flowers to take up water more readily. Grape 
hyacinths often flag badly because this precaution is over¬ 
looked. It is sometimes the reason for tulips bending over badly 

after they have been arranged. 

When you get them home, give the flowers a long drink in 
deep water. Then arrange the bulb flowers in fairly shallow 

water; they last better this way. 

Anemones should not be too tight in bud - that is, they 
should not have a greenish look about the petals, otherwise they 
will never open properly. The warmth of the shop and the 
sunlight often brings them fully open. This does not necessarily 
mean that they are stale. See that the colour of the petals is 
bright and that the bunch of black stamens in the centre of the 
flowers is fairly tight. If the flowers are stale, these will open right 
back and shed their pollen. The seed head is then disclosed. 

Christmas roses are often wide open, but you can tell if they 
are fresh by looking at the stamens. There should be many of 
these (they drop from stale flowers) and they should be a pale 
but bright yellow. 

The base of the stems of most flowers is inclined to dry up 
during transport. Usually the florist cuts a little from the stems, 
but it is just as well to make quite sure, so I advise you always to 
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remove a little from the stems of all flowers when you get them 
home. Do not remove too much or their stems may be too short. 

Chrysanthemums should have tight centres to the blooms 
and there should be more petals to expand. Stale petals are 
often brown; these are on the outside of the blooms. The 
foliage of all flowers should be healthy. Never buy flowers that 
bend badly at the neck or have what florists call a weak neck. 

Carnations are a good investment. At certain times of the 
year, normally from May onwards, they are quite cheap 
because the plants come into maximum bloom then. It is 
fairly simple to differentiate between new and stale blooms of 
carnations. The blooms should look as if there are more petals 
to expand. The centres should be tight and the central petals 
fairly upright, while the outer ring of petals should lie back 
against or toward the stem. The crimson and scarlet varieties 
darken in colour as they age. See that the stems are strong if 
you need them for a long-stemmed arrangement. 

The age of most flowers can be determined by looking at the 
stamens (the male sexual organs of the flowers). Once these 
have ripened and spilled their pollen, the flower stops growing 
and begins, quite slowly with some flowers and more rapidly 
with others, to deteriorate. 

When you have bought the flowers see that they are properly 
wrapped. Few florists do this the right way. It is the flowers 
themselves, the bloom heads, that need protecting. You would 
not walk from a warm room into a winter’s day without 
putting a wrap on. No wonder so many people say that their 
flowers quickly die. See that the wrapping paper is put firmly 
round the top of the bunch. If there is sufficient paper to spare 
for the stems, so much the better. 

Have the paper pinned over the top of the flowers. This 
applies to pot plants also; the pot is the least important. The 
paper should come right up and over the blooms. 

Once home, give all the flowers a long drink. Never start to 
arrange them until you are sure that they have had sufficient 
water. Place them in a bucket or some other vessel and give 
them plenty of room. Flowers can become bruised if their heads 
are allowed to stay under water for too long. Avoid handling 
them more than necessary. 
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When you gather flowers from your garden, take a container 
with you. A basket is good, but best of all is a bucket containing 
water. Keep the long and short stems separate as you go. This 
will help you and save you much time when you come to 
arrange them. If you have one bucket for long stems and one 
for the short, you will find it even better. If you intend carrying 
out special colour schemes, keep the flowers in their separate 
colours also. 

When I arrange my flowers I like to do it where the flowers 
are to stand rather than carry the arrangement about once it 
has been made. I keep a tray at hand to put the debris on. 
Newspaper becomes damp, breaks and spills the contents. Most 
housewives have little time to spare. Small things like this will 
save many precious minutes. 

Early morning is the best time to gather flowers. They may 
also be picked in the evening, but never in the heat of the noon 
or afternoon sun. 

Some flowers fail to take up water easily and often flag 
badly. Here arc a few tips to help eliminate this fault. Flowers 
like chrysanthemums, roses and lilacs are woody-stemmed, and 
these usually draw water very slowly. To speed up their intake, 
smash the cut ends with a hammer for about 2 inches up the 
stems. This will expose the fibre and allow the stem to take up 
all the moisture it needs. 

If these flowers have already flagged by the time you receive 
them, then stand them in 2 inches of water at boiling point and 
allow them to remain there until the water has cooled. Then 
remove the flowers and arrange them in fresh water. 

When you use lilac, remove all the foliage from the flowering 
branches and arrange the leaves separately. If you do this, the 
lilac will not flag, as it does when many leaves are used. 

Hollow-stemmed flowers need different treatment. The 
stems of these are quite hard round the outer layer of tissue. 
7 his needs to be made softer, so that the stems will rapidly 
absorb water. To open and soften this layer of tough fibre, dip 
the cut ends of the stem to a depth of 2 or 3 inches into boiling 
water. Let them stand for a moment, then plunge the stems 
into cold water. These plants include dahlias and delphiniums. 

With milky-sap plants, sucli as poppies, the treatment is 
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again a little different. Instead of the cut stem sucking up the 
water, these plants let the moisture run down along with the 
heavy sap. For this reason, these flowers are reputedly poor cut 
flowers. But they can be made to last several days in water if, 
when cut, the stems are immediately plunged into cold water 
and then as soon as possible held over a flame for about 
thirty seconds before being put back into water. This burning 
forms a callus at the end of the stem and stops ‘bleeding’. 

I have no difficulty in making hydrangeas last well when cut, 
but that may have something to do with the soil on which 
they grow and the chemical content of our local water, for I 
have friends who have difficulty in keeping this flower in water. 
Here again burning is a good remedy. In this case the ends of the 
stems need to be held over a flame until they blacken and charcoal 
is formed. They should then take up water and last quite well. 

There are several flowers that last quite well out of water. 
They hold a great deal of water in their cells and too much 
water will cause them to deteriorate or bruise. They include 
camellias and gardenias. Simply give them a light syringing of 
water on the blooms. Make sure that the water is clean. Take 
orchids out of water for an hour or so each day; it helps them 
to last longer. 

If you grow annuals and have plenty to spare, pull them up 
by the roots when you gather them. When they are cut or 
pulled, put them in water immediately. Stand them in a dark, 
cool place for a few hours or, better still, all day. This will 
help to harden them. 

When you gather wild flowers, take a piece of newpaper or 
an old cloth with you. Dampen it and wrap it round the flowers. 
Better still, take a large tin, line it with damp paper and place 
the flowers in it. The thing to do is to prevent any moisture 
escaping from the plant cells. 

Bulb flowers need immediate water. They do not always 
get it, but if you gather your own, then see that this is done. 
The flowers will last much longer if treated in this way. Let 
the water come right up to the neck of the flower. Keep the 
blooms in water in the coolest place you have for three or four 
hours - longer if possible - then they may be arranged in 
shallow bowls. 
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There are some preparations sold which are reputed to help 
flowers last longer in water. I do not use any, but you may 
like to try one. Here is a recipe given to me by a friend who 
uses it constantly. 

She makes up a stock solution of hydrazine sulphate by dis¬ 
solving I ounce of it in i quart of water. When using it, take a 
quarter-cup to 3 gallons of water, and to each quart of water 
add 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar. 

I think that if you remember that flowers are living things 
and treat them accordingly, give them the conditions they 
need, the right environment, care and cleanliness and then, 
last of all but most important, if you learn to love them too, 
you will find that they last quite well. 

Now for the varieties of flowers to grow for your decorations. 
Naturally, you must decide on the colours you need. There is 
no point in expending your energy raising orange African 
marigolds if the colour scheme in your rooms is pink. 

Cut-and-come-again varieties are best, such as pyrethrums, 
marigolds, Michaelmas daisies and cornflowers. These need 
not be ordinary, for if you visit the flower shows you will dis¬ 
cover many varieties which will provide the colours you need. 

Grow those flowers which will give you a crop in the late 
spring or summer and in the autumn. Delphiniums, lupins, 
roses and many of the annuals are examples. Delphiniums 
provide a lovely blue for autumn arrangements when the 
shape and colour of the autumn flowers (usually round shapes 
and orange hues) are a pleasant contrast to them. 

The annual phlox will provide dainty blooms in glowing 
colours, and so will the annual scabious. 

Do not forget to choose some ornamental foliage plants 
when you stock the border. Many of the silver-leaved ones 
are most useful at all times of the year. The plants commonly 
known as Cineraria maritima and Centaurea maritima (cor¬ 
rectly Senecio Cineraria and Centaurea gymnocarpa) have large white 
woolly leaves and I like to put these with carnations or scarlet 
berries. Do not overlook rosemary and lavender, for you will 
be glad of these in winter. Funkia is a handsome plant and 
the leaves are attractive enough to occupy an important place 
in an arrangement. Grow some of the variegated evergreens. 
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CHAPTER FIV,E 



irl AVE YOU ever stopped to consider how the spring flowers 

grow? During the cold days of winter, when you have been 

staying as near to the fire as you could get, the spring flowers 

have been steadily pushing their way through the hard soil. 

Think of the force behind that effort. 

When we arrange our spring flowers we should remember 

this. Arrangements of spring flowers can reflect the great force 

behind their growth. But this does not mean that the symbol 

of force lies in the size of arrangement. Delicate designs can 

still suggest that under the apparent fragility of spring flowers 

lie the sturdiness and power that has brought them into bloom 

during the cold days. (Forced flowers have a more ethereal 

look about them, and allowances should be made for this.) 

Once this has been appreciated, then the spirit of spring is 

easy to reproduce. A few graceful stems, one or two flowers or 

buds in a sturdy pottery container, will convey this spirit and 

will thrill those who see the arrangement much more than will 

two or three dozen daffodils peering out through a thicket of 

hawthorn twigs and arranged in a cut-glass bowl. 

When you select the container, let it bear some resemblance 

to the good earth from whence the flowers sprung. Firm, solid 

pottery should be the rule. Let it be white, pale green, yellow 

or the most delicate tints of the pastel colours. Terra-cotta is 

good for some things, but needs the right setting and flower 

materials. Later in the season it can be used for orange tulips, 

polyanthus, kerria and other brightly coloured flowers. 

To me early spring and the fresh pale green are synonymous. 

Early spring colour is fresh and lovely: white, yellow and 

green. There are the early primroses, daffodils, aconites and 
£ 
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snowdrops. Later come the pinks of apple blossom, the blues 
of grape hyacinths and the oranges and reds of the tulips. 

Remember that green is a pleasing colour, restful to the eye 
and with a character all its own. Also, fresh spring green shows 
up well under artificial light. This is an important point. 
Evenings are still long, and if the winter has been a hard and 
dark one then your family and guests will respond to an 
arrangement of twigs or branches whose buds are just bursting 
into leaf, reminding them of pleasant days to come. But dis¬ 
tinctive materials of this nature must be placed in the right 
setting. 

The town-dweller probably will not be able to get these 
materials too easily, but a walk or bus ride into the country is 
sure to be rewarded. I should like to stress here that many 
things are not sent to market simply because there is no demand 
for them. Naturally, a grower cannot be expected to waste his 
efforts growing and gathering materials which arc not likely to 
sell. But often a question to your florist will help you to get 
those things. You must create the demand. 

Young elm, hawthorn, lilac and even privet (so dull later in 

the year) are all good materials when flowers are scarce. I 

particularly like honeysuckle, which curves and twines so 

enchantingly and gives us so many exciting lines to add to an 
arrangement. 

Cut all these materials carefully. Take a pair of scissors, a 

sharp knife or a pair of secateurs with you, and take care that 

you do no damage to the trees and shrubs when you gather the 
materials. 

Do not discard or pass by anything that is green or pleasant. 

Not only shrubs will yield materials for early spring arrange¬ 
ments. Rosettes of leaves of some of the low-growing plants 
make attractive table decorations. So do a root of field daisies or 
double daisies from the garden, London pride or any other 
saxifrage, forget-me-nots or primroses. Wash the roots of these 
under the tap to remove the soil and then arrange them in a low 

dish or posy bowl. They last better when treated in this way 
than when planted in soil. 

Use the wild flowers. The first coltsfoot, that little dandelion- 
I e flower which blooms so early, is a cheap and very effective 
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windowsill arrangement. It is not much use for night decora¬ 
tion, because the flowers close up then. Dig up some roots of 
coltsfoot (it is very bad weed in most places, so that you are 
not likely to meet with disapproval) and arrange the plants in 
bowls as if they were growing; there is no need to plant them 
in soil. Choose low dishes. 

Many of the spring weeds are attractive for home decoration. 
The white dead nettle is easily found. Its dainty flowers seldom 
show to advantage, because they are set close to the stem below 
each pair of leaves. Carefully cut the leaves to expose the 
flowers before you place them in position. 

Daffodils and other bulb flowers are not the easiest flowers 
to arrange. I think that they look at their worse in a semi¬ 
circular arrangement. The triangular design is a good one to 
adapt, for the spear-shaped leaves supply height and dignity to 
the arrangement. But on the whole their striking individuality 
calls for a stylised arrangement. As this seems to be almost 
limitless, it seems incredible that we do not see more diversity 
of styles. One of the loveliest and most effective daffodil 
arrangements that I ever saw consisted of five daffodils in 
various stages of development, from the tight bud to the fully 
developed flower. These were arranged with daffodil leaves, 
and all were placed in a bulb-shaped container which was not 
much larger than the average large daffodil bulb, and it was 
about the same colour. 

Bulb flowers are seldom well arranged. Here again it is due 

to the same old fault, unsuitable containers. Mostly one sees 

them arranged in a tall glass vase, which caves in at the middle 

after the fashion of an hour-glass, or else in a highly patterned 
bowl. 

The persistent use of deep vases for bulb flowers probably 
arises from the fallacy that all flower stems must be placed in 
deep water. They certainly should receive a long, deep drink 
after they have been gathered or bought, but it is not generally 
realised that bulb flowers will last much longer if they are 
placed in shallow containers. This also simplifies arrangement. 

It is not easy to make a dozen daffodils look pleasing when 
they are arranged in a tall vase, but the same number placed 
in a low container, a low copper dish or a plate of some kind. 
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will make a good show and look very much more effective. 
Another good thing about placing these flowers in a low dish 
is that you need very few flowers to make a good splash of 
colour. After all, it is just another instance of Nature guiding 
us. Bulb flowers usually grow straight up from the soil without 
let or hindrance. 

An arrangement of a few daffodils in a rectangular dish, the 
flowers set in groups and arranged rather as if they were 
growing, with perhaps a cluster of some other flowers set at 
the base of their stems, either in a matching colour, such as 
that of aconites, or a contrast, such as may be found in blue 
primroses, is most pleasing and effective. 

Daffodils and narcissi arc rather stiff. Sometimes you need 
to introduce some curves. The flowers lend themselves to a 
crescent design very well, and I find that they are easy to place 
in this design. A simple upright crescent of these arranged in a 
round dish the contours of which emphasise those of the outline 
of the flowers, and set against the right background, will 
present a very pleasant and distinctive picture. 

For an arrangement in a tall container, the flowers may be 
massed at the focal point in the design and any stiffness or 
strict formality of the pattern may be broken up by using large 
leaves placed around them as a frame. These will also add 
height if necessary. 

The narcissus Soleil d*Or, which comes in such quantities 
into our markets from Christmas onwards, lasts very well. It 
looks attractive when arranged in a semi-formal fashion. Group 
tall-stemmed blooms so that their heads are at different levels. 
Among these taller blooms arrange the leaves. Break some of 
the stems quite short and mass the flower heads at the base of 
the longer stems. Arrange them in a low dish. 

Alternatively, choose a flower-pot-shaped container; one 
that has a fresh, bright texture. Arrange the flowers in this as if 
they were growing. At the base of the stems, and at a level with 
the rim of the container, group some low-growing flowers, or 
place some bright green moss there. If you like the cottage- 
window style of decoration - and if you have wide windowsills it 
is most useful - do this with several small pots. In these arrange 
tulips, daffodils, etc., all arranged as if they were growing. 
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As you probably will have only a few branches and flowers 
at a time, you will need to use a type of container that will 
show a small amount of material to advantage. Break away 
from the ordinary styles. Although the flowers may be few, in 
all probability they will be placed in the same settings and 
expected to occupy a similar amount of space as the bulkier 
arrangements of other seasons. 

The thing to do is to search for containers which will be 
suitable for these spring arrangements. Bulb flowers are with 
us for a long season, so that one can vary them a good deal, 
from the austere arrangements of very early spring to the more 
buxom ones of later spring. Search through the cupboards and 
bring out any plates that might be useful. Choose those that 
are deeper than others and choose those that are not highly 
patterned. Soup plates are most useful. 

Try this arrangement. Take some catkins and use a ball of 
wire netting set firmly in plasticine to fix it in position as a 
holder. Arrange the catkins so that they hang down to the 
water rather as the willow hangs down its branches to a pool. 
Select dainty, well-shaped branches. If you wish, put a few 
mossy stones at the base of the branches to cover the holder. 

Next enlarge upon this theme. Search out tiny plants, wash 

their roots under the tap and arrange them at the base of the 

catkin branches or mass little bunches of violets or primroses 

or any small spring flowers at the base. Later you can use 

daffodils, the first irises or tulips, matching the colour of the 

plate with the colour of the flowers in the bunch: primroses in 

a primrose yellow or blue plate and so on; or use a contrasting 

shade, such as the green of the primrose leaves or the brown 
of the catkins’ bark. 

Do not limit the arrangements to catkins only. Pussy willow, 
blackthorn, young birch leaves and many other things are all 
good. Place mauve tulips in a pewter plate. The ‘Copeland’ 
tulips are an excellent variety for this. There is a rose and a 
mauve one. Use these with pussy willow. Buy a bunch of 
anemones and select the mauve and magenta ones from it. 
Build up your colour harmony from this. 

The first branches of plum and blackthorn are very lovely. 
They are among the first blooms to open. You can make an 
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effective arrangement by using these in a pale green plate. 
Mass larger flowers at the base. Use open white tulips, narcissi, 
snowdrops or Christmas roses. For contrast, in the part of the 
plate that has no flowers, place a few pieces of coal. 

If you want to make a more striking contrast, use bright red 
ranunculus at the base of the stems; in fact, almost any colour 
will do. 

If you have no flowers, a group of leaves arranged in a 
pattern will do. Variegated ivy leaves, cyclamen leaves, 
especially if they have an attractive pattern on them, coleus 
leaves and so on will serve the purpose. Use them as a focal 
point. In the very centre of the leaf pattern you could place a 
blossom or two or perhaps another flower or even a cluster of 
berries. 

Later on in the season the branches of Cydonia japonica (called 
‘japonica’ by most people) may be used in a similar way. There 
are several varieties of this attractive plant, orange, red, 
salmon-red, rosy-red and pink - all good colours. The flowers 
that may be used with these are numerous; blue ones, to give 
a lovely complementary harmony, like blue primroses, scillas, 
grape hyacinths, irises and many others; creamy and yellow 
flowers and foliage of all kinds for a matching effect. 

Make the most of the spring shrubs. The twiggy branches 
will need some grooming. Of course, the blossom may be used 
entirely upon its own. It may supply both line and mass. The 
more opened flowers may be used at the base. Really, there is 
no limit to the possibilities. Use your imagination to the 
utmost. You will soon find that there are endless designs. 
Match some of the colours with the eye of the narcissus. 

Tulips are fine subjects for home decoration because they 
last so well. I like them because so few are needed to make an 
attractive arrangement. They are distinctive flowers and call 
for distinctive treatment and companions. But do not forget 
that their own foliage is lovely too. Choose materials that 
enhance this, as a change from choosing materials that enhances 
the flowers alone. Two shades of green, for example, the soft 
almond green of the tulip leaves and the dark, glossy green of 
rhododendrons, will make a perfect foil for red, orange, yellow 
or any other tulips that are self-coloured. The rhododendrons 
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grow in fine, ‘ready-made’, flat clusters or rosettes of leaves. 
Use a rosette as a focal point and in its centre place an 
opened tulip. Let the other blooms take their cue from the 
pattern set by this and let them curve up or away from it 
according to the setting in which it is placed. 

A dozen tulips should give you enough flowers for two or 
three arrangements. For example, on the sideboard have a 
fairly low container about 5 inches high into which five tulips 
and some foliage has been placed and arranged as described 
above. On the table a low plate with flowers and branches of 
pussy willow or budding branches of blossom or leaves may be 
arranged in such a manner to give curve and height. Three 
tulips should be enough here. On the wall a wall vase may be 
used with plenty of space occupied by branches of various 
materials similar to those already used and the four remaining 
flowers arranged in a crescent or an S-shaped design. 

Mixed tulips arranged on their own in a container the colour 
of which matches one or other of the tulips or which comple¬ 
ments them look as lovely as anything else. 

Later in the season the tulips will provide the weight of 
colour in many an arrangement of mixed flowers. They mix 
well with other materials; yellow tulips with forsythia, red 
tulips with aucuba berries and aucuba leaves, mauve tulips 
with mauve honesty, white tulips with white blossom and so on. 

Pink tulips have a lovely, unsophisticated air about them, 
and they will prove invaluable to the woman who has dainty 
antique furnishings and who likes chintz. Arranged with pink 
blossom and soft apple greens and pale blues, some really lovely 
designs for her rooms can be produced with them. Place a few 
wine-coloured blooms among arrangements using these hues. 

The parrot tulips with their bizarre colourings are truly 

beautiful, but you must take care how you use them and with 

what colours they are combined. If you look carefully at the 

petals, you will find that they are made up of several hues. 

From these you may select the colours that you should place 

with them. You will find this most intriguing and, I think, 

surprising. Certainly, you will find several ready-made colour 
schemes. 

Arrangements of spring flowers look most effective when 
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ma^.: and line are married. After all, that is what is happening 
outdoors. There we have the lacy outline of the trees above the 
carpet of smaller flowers which grow beneath them. 

If you arc given a mixed bunch of flowers, do not be content 
to place them all together in a vase so that you have, say, a 
half dozen branches of prunus, a dozen Sir Watkin daffodils 
and a few pink tulips all in a tall vase, with most of the flowers 
at the same level and the prunus sticking out above their heads. 
You can make two arrangements by dividing the bunch into 
the pinks and the yellows and into contrasting forms. Although 
tulips and daffodils are different in so many ways, I do not 
think they are contrasting enough to be used together. 

I'all branches of prunus, cherry blossom, peach and other 
materials of this description (usually very straight-stemmed) 
look much more interesting if most of the branch is visible. 
Most of their flowers do seem to grow low down on the branch 
and that is one reason why they are so effective when used in a 
low arrangement, for then almost every part of the flowering 
stem is seen to advantage. If you shorten the stems, do so by 
cutting immediately above the bunch of blossom. Do not leave 
several inches of bare stem showing. 

I have already reminded you to make the most of shrubs. 
We in Britain are lucky in this respect, for we have so many 
from which we may choose. There is the magnolia, for instance 
(many call this, quite wrongly, the tulip tree), one of the 
shrubs whose flowers are ideally suited for flower arrangements. 
The darker buds give a pleasant contrast in shape and colour 
to the opened flowers. These have a glamour about them that 
helps to make any arrangement in which they are used really 
outstanding. Many of the flowers have a ruby-red streak along 
the back of the petals. If you wish, the flowers can be arranged 
in a three-colour harmony, the container supplying the third 
colour; or some other flower colour might be introduced, 
according to what you h<ave at hand. 

The early Prunus Pissardii arranged with dark, plum-coloured 
tulips (which match the stamens of the flowers and the leaves 
which will appear later in the season), and yellow tulips or 
some other yellow flow'cr would look charming in a blue or 
yellow room. 
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Early-flowering almond, blue Spanish iris and pink tulips, 
with the soft green of the tulips’ leaves in a green container, is 
another suggestion. 

Irises are useful flowers. Before the flags come into bloom, 

there are many others to choose from. The Spanish iris, which 

can now be obtained from Christmas onwards, is probably the 

most useful, and there are new hybrids which will soon be 

obtainable in many colours. Whatever variety you use, the 

arrangement of the flowers needs to be studied. Irises are 

grand, dignified flowers. They do not need silly little bits of 

fern and grass to accentuate their beauty. If you do add some 

other foliage, then let it be as bold and dignified as the flowers 
themselves. 

They are one of the flowers that call for simple settings. Five 

irises arranged at different levels, with own foliage, in a simple 

rectangular arrangement is hard to beat. The iris is a wonderful 

combination of threes. Look for yourself and study the way it 

is made. It lends itself well to the Oriental triangular arranee- 
ments. ° 


To me honeysuckle remains a constant delight, as I think it 
must to most people. In some districts its flowers can be 
pthered until November if the season is favourable. Many 

aW honeysuckle 

one. Flowers can be massed in the centre, tapering off to the 

s or stems m a long, low table centre, an arrangement for a 

« eboard, a windowsill arrangement or, most lovely of all a 

arrangement. If you study the curves of its branches vou 

yellow Julios'' honeysuckle,’pale 

florin ii"oncem^ T„' "'■ere the 

arrangemenT In ■ "11 kl^ds of 

material for rilhouette work iT* ^ b>-^nches offer a fine 
arrangements for r 7 ^ ^ for wall 

fill quite a large spac^rnfletT'"^' 

heavily studded with ronpJ ^main dainty. Long branches 

-- „.e St 
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green needles are a perfect foil for daffodils. The stems of the 
latter are rather stiff and the curving sprays of larch offer a 
charming and graceful contrast. 

Where a table centre is being arranged, gently curving 

stems should be selected and used to give length to the design. 

The daffodils should be arranged so that they stand well above 

the branches. These fresh, green larch branches and the 

dark brown cones will look very pleasing on dark, polished 

wood. Try larch with other materials too; experiment all you 
can. 

I have yet to meet the person who does not like mimosa. 
Few people know how to care for it, and so it dies far too 
quickly. It does not like to be placed in a warm, dry atmos¬ 
phere. After you have arranged it, spray it three or four times 
a day with a gentle spray of water. A scent spray is good for 
this. This is another good material for wall vases. Place long 
trails of mimosa in a wall vase and mass other flowers low and 
central in the design. After the flowers have died, do not throw 
the dainty leaves away; you will find them useful for arranging 

with other flowers. Mimosa is an excellent flower for a fountain 
display. 

Often those plants which grow in great abundance around us 
are excellent for flower decoration, but we arc often unaware 
of their possibilities. For instance, I use the horse-chestnut a 
great deal in the spring. A simple bowl of the ‘candles’ of its 
flowers makes a lovely table centre. It mixes well with many 
other flowers too. The pointed cottage tulip, Mrs. Moon, is 
very attractive with chestnut. There is no limit to the variation 
of styles you can try. If the flowers are placed above a low 
setting of the horse-chestnut leaves which are silhouetted 
against a pale table-cloth, they will look most effective, 
especially if everything else is in keeping - serviettes, china, etc. 

Fiom springtime onwards, those who have a good garden 
can rely on rhododendrons and azaleas. These are great 
favourites of mine. I am particularly fond of green and mauve 
or violet combination, especially if the flowers are arranged in 
a white or primrose-coloured container. The earliest rhododen¬ 
dron is a lovely mauve, and lasts very well in water. They 
arrange themselves so well that I find them among the easiest 
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of all flowers to handle. They are good for use in mixed flower 
arrangements. 

These flowers are excellent for wall arrangements. Their 
curved yet fairly flat branches are ideally suited for placing 
against a wall. Many rhododendrons are now marketed. It is 
unlikely that they have had a long drink since they left the 
place where they were grown, so give them a very deep drink 
before you arrange them. 

Lily of the valley is one of the favourite spring flowers. Its 
daintily arched stems are seldom shown off to advantage. For 
shoppers there are two types - those that are forced and the 
outdoor-grown. The first have an ethereal look about them and 
the stems and leaves are a delicate green; while the second are 
much more sturdy and have dark-green stems and foliage. 

Where it is desired to make a simple arrangement, I find that 
a plain glass bowl — a small one, of course - is ideal. I once 
had a little thistle-shaped container in which lily of the valley 
always looked delightful. Try a brandy glass for them, and I 
think that you will be charmed with the result. These flowers 
are one of the plain-stemmed subjects whose stems always look 
pleasing when seen through water. If you can get a glass con¬ 
tainer which is slightly tinted with the same shade of green, or 
one which is tinted very slightly with rose, you will find a 
simple way of introducing a third colour. 

For the more sturdy, outdoor-grown flowers a sturdier con¬ 
tainer should be chosen. For a change use a firm white plate or 
a glass one, selecting its colour according to the colour scheme 
you require. Arrange the flowers in the well of the plate in a 
semicircle with heads of other flowers, such as individual 
blossoms, masses of forget-me-nots or violets, at the base of the 
stem. Almost any dainty container will be suitable, but I find 
that these flowers look particularly pleasing in a pedestal vase, 
even if it is just a wine-glass. 

The leaves of the forced flowers are much more decorative 
and pleasing because of the delicacy of their colouring. 

Christmas roses are another favourite of mine. They may be 
used in many kinds of flower arrangements. The very white 
flowers need some foil to accentuate their purity, and any of the 
smaller evergreens are good subjects to put with them. Being 
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white flowers, they are good for placing at the focal point in a 
design. They last very well, but need to have the proper pre¬ 
cautions taken before they are placed in water. The ends of the 
stems often seal up when they are cut, so that a slice should be 
removed from the base before they are placed in the arrange¬ 
ment. If they do flag, you can restore them by standing the 
stems in about a ^ inch of boiling water and leave them there 
until the water cools. Then place them in cold water. I find 

that most members of the buttercup family may be treated in 
this way if they flag. 

It is perhaps the luckiest thing that has happened in the 
history of the English countryside that there came a time when 
people came to believe that the hawthorn was unlucky; other¬ 
wise it might be as scarce as our native orchids are to-day. I 
must confess that this is another favourite of mine, especially 
for wall vases. If the branches are carefully examined, one can 
find many daintily arched sprays which bend and curve 
beautifully, throwing their pattern of little clusters of rose-like 
flowers against the wall. We are able to get pink and double¬ 
pink forms, and I find that they are all good lasting flowers. If 
you pick off the flower clusters, you will have plenty of good 
material for a posy ring or any small arrangement. 

A very similar-looking shrub is spirea, ‘Bridal Spray’. This 
can be bought in the market, and it is obtainable from February 
onwards. It is ideal for dainty arrangements, especially if 
fragile china is used. A ‘Dresden china’ arrangement of flower 
clusters of this, forget-me-nots and the blossoms of Pnmus 
Pissardii make a dainty arrangement for a dressing table. 

When April is passed and May merges into summer comes 
one of the most delightful seasons. Flowers gathered then last 
so well. The markets are full. One flower follows upon another 
and the variety is infinite. But before this time arrives there are 
many lean months for which we must make provision. 

If you grow forsythia, prunus or any early flowering shrubs 
in your garden, you can ensure a steady supply of cut blooms 
by cutting them and forcing them into bloom by placing them 
in a warm place. Do not cut them too early in the season, or 
you will not be able to force them. The closer the season 
approaches the normal flowering time, the less effort it requires 
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to bring them out. Cut the branches on a day that is not 

freezing. Choose the big and well-budded branches, for these do 

better than the small spindly ones. After you have gathered 

them, soak them overnight in a bathful of tepid water. Then 

keep the branches in a cool room until the buds are fairly well 

formed. If you force them too quickly, you will produce weak 

growth which will fade quickly. Slow forcing is important. 

Once this is done, the branches may be set in their permanent 

positions. Spray them once a week with clean, luke-warm 

water, naturally, you will have to move the flowers into a place 
suitable for this operation. 

Here is a list of some of the things you can force: horse- 

chestnut, peach, almond, Prunus triloba and P. Pissardii, pears, 

apple, plum, cydonia, alder, dogwood, witch-hazel, kerria and 
birch. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Summer 


I r I WERE asked lo select a dower which typifies the very 
essence of summer, I would choose the ‘daisy’. I know that for 
many people the rose holds pride of place, and although I 
hasten to stress that I love roses too I must confess that the 
sight of a few daisy-hke flowers seems to carry me back to the 
days when summer first began to separate itself from the other 
seasons, the time when one associated the open daisies in the 
elds with the fact that now the days had come when one could 
^ay out in the sunshine from early morning till late evening. 
To me even single chrysanthemums look as though they should 
have been gathered from some summer border; an>^vay, they 

^st be summer flowers really, otherwise they would not need 
protection from the autumn frosts. 

is t pleasing thing about all daisy-like flowers 

IS that they fit into any setting. They look at home in a cottage 

palace or u tra-modern apartment. A bowl of pink-tipped field 

dalles would ook as graceful in a Dresden bowl as any other 

flower and still look well in a copper dish on an old oak table. 

‘hey are arranged. 

Dositie -I'nd”'? of plant families, the Com- 

an^for lei ^o^lng purposes 

can eo on'niek^ '"‘A “"^^^‘ommed arrangement. After that we 
dZoZr ‘he chrysanthemums 

bis '’'f- ‘"e leopard's bane 

astmTfriiV“a”’“e'’’,'"*r‘’"“ “ '*'= Michaelmas daisies, 

■>n s, t c lovely and almost unbelievable gerberas. 
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the rudbeckias and, probably the most popular and certainly 

the most well known to the town-dweller, the pyrethrum. 

These are too often arranged in such an ordinary manner. 

Yet with a little care and time spent on them they can look 

lovely. The pink varieties are excellent subjects for dinner-table 

decoration, for their colours show to advantage under artificial 

lighting. Usually the flowers are placed in a tall vase with a 

few Spanish irises or, worse still, a bunch of annual gypsophila. 

Very often the vase is a glass one, which shows the decaying 

leaves and the dank brown water. Not a very pleasing sight. 

But why continue to arrange them in such a dull manner? 

ven if they have cost only a few pennies, they are still worth 

the same attention accorded to a more expensive flower. The 

vases need to look as fresh and summery as the flowers 
themselves. 


Pyrethrums are delightful subjects for formal arrangements, 
hey are ideal for table centres, where one can look down right 
m o their gay centres. Then the container, or, rather its 

oLTf The colour of 

coS. « -ay be -ade to 

the cTntr?, f T"' ~ to match 

tablecloth or ^ 

ron^li ^ ^^'^'^ttes, which themselves could be in a 

complementary colour. Most of the soft greens will T 

them-^grev \ikr other materials may be used with 

fincliidp tJ’ • leaves of Cineraria maritima or achillea 

SoueS alaL Th V t"K “‘J “"^active when 

When vou^!r! ^ background of a tablecloth. 

require They are ^the length you 

not throw air,he ’' '"r""' ™“' '“"S Do 

arrange It SS STh ,f “ yo- 5"' “ff. bn, save it to 
necessary. Be sure to ^ arrangement if 

which is to go under wato 'rh' '“n 

becoming smelly * prevent the water from 
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Let the stems spread in an attractive manner. When you 
make a semicircular or oval-shaped arrangement, let the lower 
side stems come right down below the rim of the container. 
Some pyrethrums have buds on the stems; save these and use 
them. It is surprising how many people throw away side shoots 
and buds and use only the opened flowers. Do not forget to 
place the buds and the smaller flowers at the extremes and the 
largest flowers in the centre or at the focal point. 

If you like mixed colours or if you intend using the flowers 
with white, introduce a few wild moon daisies among the 
coloured blooms. These are not pyrethrums, but they are so 
much alike that you are not likely to strike a discord by placing 
them together. A little white introduced into a mixture gives 
it high lights it would not otherwise have. It is particularly 
useful at night. 

You will not always want to arrange the daisies on their own. 
When they are used in a mixed arrangement they will provide 
a strong focal point. Any flower that has an eye to it needs to 
be placed carefully and with full appreciation of its force of 
character. The break in pattern made by the eye draws atten¬ 
tion to the flower and to that spot in the arrangement in which 
it is placed. Where many are used, this is not so important, 
since the force then becomes distributed. 

The pink of pyrethrums makes a pleasing contrast to the blue 
of delphiniums. Choose those that have rose or pink in their 
petals in preference to the cornflower blue varieties, so that the 
contrast is not strident. Let the spikes stand high and mass the 
pink pyrethrum at the base. The lateral growths of the del¬ 
phiniums are good for this type of arrangement. Let the daisies 
spread out at the side on a level and just above the rim of the 
container. 

A pleasant association may be made of pink and rose- 
coloured pyrethrums and other summer flowers. Sidalcea, for 
instance, will provide contrast in form, as will any spiky flower. 

Another excellent flower is the Shasta daisy or, to give it its 
full name, Chrysanthemum maximum. This is often dyed and sold 
by the street flower-sellers. It is a pity so many people prefer 
dyed flowers to white ones. I suppose so many of them say the 
white flowers remind them of funerals. 
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When you use white flowers, especially daisies, see that the 
texture of the container is as firm as that of the flower petals. 
It will be for you to decide what colour it is to be, but if it is 
white then see it is a good white. The wrong whites used 
together will make either the vase or the flowers appear to be 
dirty. It is often better to use a contrasting colour than to make 
this error. Containers may be painted to match the room. 

Shasta daisy leaves, though not large, are dark green and shiny. 
A container that has similar qualities may be used with effect. 

Daisies may be made to look most exciting and exotic if they 
are used in a novel manner. If your house is modern and you 
have modern furniture, you can get away with much more 

daring contrasts of colours than those people who have a 
Victorian or some other setting. 

So much depends upon the containers. White Shasta daisies 
in a scarlet vase or arranged along with scarlet poppies in a 
cornflower blue vase or in a black container are examples. In 
summer, chromium or any metal gives a cool appearance to a 
room. Flowers set in this with large blue-grey leaves of Chinese 
artichoke or of oriental poppy make a good fireplace decoration. 

If you have an antique setting (there is nothing better than 
white for flowers in this case) use old-fashioned dinner tureens 
or pedestal vases. If you can get one, the lattice-like china 
bowls in which our grandmothers placed their ferns and pot 
plants make most attractive containers. Arranged with pink 
roses and pale blue dephiniums or larkspurs or flowers of these 
colours, the daisies wUl fit in with all the delicate china and 
furnishings around the room. If you have a patterned china 
wallpaper or curtains nearby, you may be able to use the same 
sort of flowers used in its pattern with the daisies. 

Renumber that such large flowers need distinguished com¬ 
pany. Do not smother them with bits of grass and fern. If you 
use them with other materials, see that these have character 
also. Let one enhance the other. Another daisy of the same size 

and character would not look anything like so attractive as a 
flower with a contrasting shape or colour. 

Where there is a large wall space to be covered, the con¬ 
tainer can be placed on a pedestal. An outstanding arrange¬ 
ment can be made of glossy magnolia or rhododendron leaves 
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or similar materials placed in a semicircular pattern, tall and 
spreading, in a low container. The daisies should be massed in 
the angle of the leaf design. Alternatively, a pyramid-shaped 
design of the same material in which the height and breadth is 
provided by the leaves and again the flowers placed low, but 
central this time, might be more in keeping for a taller room. 
The flowers can be made into a pyramid or a contrasting 
pattern, a crescent for example, and displayed against the 
background of green. 

For cottage interiors the style of design needs to be studied 
to harmonise with the rooms. 

Shasta daisies in brass, copper and pewter look very fresh 
and attractive. Have you thought of fitting a small container 
inside the warming pan which hangs on the wall? A bowl or 
trough placed in the bottom of this and filled with flowers so 
arranged that they follow the curve of the copper pan looks 
original and lovely. An arrangement standing on an old- 
fashioned bracket fastened to the wall will furnish any alcove or 
odd corner. Summer flower arrangements may be placed in the 
coal scuttle or log basket. 

If the ceilings are low, either stand tall vases of Shasta daisies 
on the floor or low tables and stools or place long, low arrange¬ 
ments on the higher tables. If wall vases are used, the flowers 
in them should extend horizontally more than vertically. 
Shasta daisies are excellent flowers to place in a dark corner. 
Like all white flowers, they reflect the smallest amount of light. 
Make a ‘daisy pattern* arrangement. 

Gather a little of every daisy you can find, including the 
buds and seed heads. This is a useful way for using left-overs 
of other arrangements. Many of the flowers will have partly 
opened buds or, as in the case of marigolds and rudbeckias, 
brown or green seed heads left after the dead petals have been 
removed. 

You can make some pleasing colour combinations by l^eeping 
the pinks and rosy reds and the yellow and orange reds together. 

Little vases in unexpected places can give a homely touch 
to a small room. Where small containers are used, you must 
take care to see that they are properly balanced. They must 
never be top-heavy; so choose substantial and heavy con- 
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tainers. If you like, place a little sand in the bottom of them to 

weight them. Arrangements made in small containers should 
be kept low. 

All small flowers are not light in weight. Pompon dahlias, 

lor instance, are quite heavy. The arrangement of such flowers 

must be done with care. The posy bowl is useful here, because 

although the aperture for the flowers is small, the bowl is 

balanced by the rim. Lower flowers can be made to rest on 

thi^ It IS best to select small containers that have a wide base. 

One of the most ‘cottagey* of our flowers is the pot marigold 

or calendula. I mention this because hardly a season passes 

without someone telling me that he or she bought calendula 

seed and found to their dismay (having plenty in the garden 

already) that they were marigolds. It is said that the calendula 

IS so called because it flowers in every month of the calendar. 

How true this is I do not know, but I do know that there are 

veiy few days when it cannot be bought or gathered somewhere 
m these islands. 


Placed in the right container, the stocky-stemmed flowers can 

be made to look quite graceful. They are short-stemmed as a 

rule if you buy them. The gardener has the advantage over the 

shoper because she can gather good long stems and flowers 

that are in various stages of development. Save the buds left 

over from one arrangement to use in another. It is necessary to 

remove soine of the foliage, but do not overdo this.That vivid 

orange needs some other colour to balance it and the green of 
the leaves will provide it. ° 

For the same reason marigolds are often placed in a terra- 

^ They look most 

ttrptive in a container of complementary blue. The modern 

beakers of white pottery look well on a dark oak table. 

for originally intended 

or fimit. In this I like to place marigolds and stand the arrange¬ 
ment on a dark oak chest. The flowers are then arranged in a 
seimcircular or spherical style, where the lower flovLs are 
allowed to curve as they wish, often reaching down to ^e 
chest, which reflects their warm colours. 

^ variety of calendula. The colours 

vary from pale yellow to rich orange. The flowers are single or 
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semi-double, some with a yellow eye and some with a dark 
orange eye. I think I like the old-fashioned single one with the 
orange eye best. However, the large varieties make handsome 
arrangements. 

Colour harmonies and contrasts of marigolds and other 
flowers are almost limitless because of the very long-blooming 
period the marigold has. For instance, they can be arranged 
with tulips and other spring flowers and in autumn with late 
flowers and autumn foliage. 

Marigolds look well in basket containers. In a cottage home 
you can bring the shopping basket into use, provided it is 
shallow. 

They make a good wall display, too. A pair of wall vases 
hung on each side of the door or window or fireplace, linking 
up with a table arrangement of the same flowers, will help to 
furnish a room. 

The large, spherical-shaped African marigold with its 
lemon and yellow flowers lasts well when cut. Like all flowers 
of a similar shape, it needs to be arranged carefully. Its own 
flower buds will help to break up any stiffness, and its leaves are 
quite a pleasant shape, too. Really vividly coloured arrange¬ 
ments can be made by using this in a mixture of other flowers 


of matching colours. However, very splendid and dignified 
designs can be made by using the flowers on their own. If you 
find the orange and yellow too garish for your taste, soften 
them down by using other materials with them, or by placing 
the arrangement in the darkest part of the room. 

The smaller kinds, the little French marigold and the tiny 
tagetes, will all last well. 

I cannot say that I like ostrich-plume asters, the large, 
shaggy-pctalled varieties, but the single china aster is easily 
one of the most useful of all our annuals. Like all flowers that 
come in the white, pink, rose, mauve and purple range, it looks 
well in white or cream containers. A vase of single asters with 
mature and partly opened flowers and flower buds is complete 
in itself. Use these in the same manner as was suggested for 
pyrethrum. 

The zinnia - again a member of that great family of daisies - 
is a lovely flower, but it has a bad reputation as a cut flower. It 
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really does last well if it is treated properly. If you gather the 

flowers yourself, plunge the stems into boiling water for a few 

seconds. If you buy them, you may find that the stems have 

become slightly damaged on the way home, and that the 

flowers have bent at the necks. Keep a few long florist’s wires 

m the house, and when this happens push the wire right up 

through the stem until it reaches the spot just below the 

flower head. Do not let it pass up into the flower itself It is 

good to remove some of the foliage, too, because this prevents 
the flowers from flagging. 

The flowers are formal and often stiff, so that they need 
careful placing. Once they have been given a good drink, they 
will not need very deep water. You will be able to make many 
attractive low arrangements. Zinnias look very lovely in a low 
round bowl which matches their shape. Arrange them in a 
pyramid so that the biggest bloom, which should have a very 
short stem, is quite near water level, and the smallest bloom or 
better still, a bud is at the apex of the pyramid, or place them’ 
in the design suggested by the Lombardy poplar. 

Very long-stemmed varieties can be placed in a semicircular 
arrangement. I made a lovely display one year when I had 
some exceptionally fine blooms (including a white one) by 
placing them in a round, white bowl. They were arranged with 
no other material but their own leaves, and they looked really 
handsonie. You will find that the flowers lend themselves to 
most styles of arrangement, but not very much to the careless 
cottagey style’. The tiny Lilliput forms are useful for this. You 
will need to remove quite a lot of the foliage. 

Colours are vivid and yet, because of the lovely sheen on the 
petals, they blend well with many other colours. This makes 
the zinnia a fine subject for use in mixed arrangements. If you 
study the colours in the zinnia petals you will get some excellent 
pointers for colour harmonies. Compare one zinnia flower with 
other flowers in the shop or garden; set its petals against theirs; 
pick out those hues which abound in the zinnia flower. Then 
build up your colour scheme from this information. 

Zinnias are very formal in shape, so select flowers with con¬ 
trasting form but harmonising colour and you will make a 
very lovely arrangement. There is no lack of materials in 
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summer. Do not make the mistake of putting scabious or 
dahlias with zinnias. These are too much alike in shape. Use 
spiky materials, such as gladioli, rosebuds, delphiniums and 
pointed leaves. 

Go on experimenting, and keep a note of those flowers that 
look well together; then each year you will improve. Make a 
note, too, of the flowers that last longest in water, and those 
which stand up well under thundery conditions. 

One of the best flowers for lasting is the herb lily or alstro- 
meria. Years ago these were only obtainable in one colour, a 
rather harsh orange. Now a new race of hybrids has been raised. 
The flowers are obtainable in all the lovely soft colours of the 
sunset - soft apricot, rosy pink, buff orange and so on. Indi¬ 
vidual flowers are a little larger, too, and have lost the straggly 
look they once had. 

Many have very long stems, which are very useful for tall 
arrangements. The flowers are borne in fairly loose clusters, 
so that they are good in designs of all shapes, from the very 
formal to the ‘careless’. 

When used in a low setting, a good colour mass can be made 
from a few flowers. Try them for a dinner-table setting. 

For the home that is decorated in blue, alstromerias provide 
a good complementary colour. They look well with del¬ 
phiniums, whose shape contrasts well with that of the herb lily. 
I once saw a low basket of alstromerias and blue larkspur that a 
friend had arranged. The basket had been placed on a side¬ 
board, to the side and just below a painting of a seaside village. 
The colours of the flowers linked perfectly with the colours in the 
picture and the basket container was in keeping with the mood 
of the whole setting. 

Unless you are able to get sufficient materials to enable you 
to make a fresh arrangement of summer flowers every day, I 
would suggest that you copy an idea of mine which I find a 
great help. First of all I make an arrangement of leaves. All the 
time I bear in mind that I am to have a floral focal point, 
perhaps a cluster of large flowers, or a crescent, or a pyramid, 
low in the arrangement. Wire netting is used in the arrange¬ 
ment as a holder. As the branches are arranged, space is left 
at the front for the flowers. These are chosen and inserted. 
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When they die these are removed, whether weekly or more 

often, but the leaves are left in position. Fresh flowers are 

then placed in the arrangement. These can be the same variety 

as the former ones, but if a different kind is used remember 

that they must tie up with the setting of the room. If the original 

arrangement has been made to fit in with round flowers, then 

round flowers are chosen next time - even though they may 

be a different variety. It is rather Hke putting a fresh collar on 
a dress. 

Leaves are such a help. I am surprised that they are not 
used more than they are. We have such a wealth of different 
shrubs and trees in Britain. Why worry if you cannot get 
flowers? If you live near the hedgerows and the woods of the 
country-side, or if you are within reach of them, then gather 
some branches that you can use. As a child, I noticed that the 
difference between my aunts who came from London and 
those people who lived in the West Country was that the 
Londoners were always so appreciative of‘a bit of green’. Where 
we would come home from a walk clutching a bunch of 
flowers, they would be holding a few sprays of elm, yew or 
hawthorn - anything, in fact, that was green. Later I learned 
to appreciate this. The town-dweller seldom sees the green of the 
trees as fresh and as lovely as the countrywoman does, and 
naturally she appreciates them. There is no easier way of 
bringing summer indoors than to arrange vases of tall branches 
01 fresh green leaves: twigs of elm, flowering branches of oak, 
silver birch and its catkins, young larch (and is there anything 
as beautiful?) or sycamore with its tassels of yellow-green 
flowers. On hot days summer flower arrangements should be 
cool and invite the visitor to come in and sit awhile. The poor 
soul who has walked along the lane to your house or spent an 
uncomfortable quarter of an hour on the bus will not want to 
be greeted by a bowl of vividly coloured flowers. Green leaves 
are cool to look at. So are arrangements placed in metal, 
especially brass. White or yellow flowers in brass, blue flowers 
in pewter, white flowers in chromium are examples. 

Blue is a cool colour. Choose blue containers for an arrange¬ 
ment of white or grey or white and yellow. Green leaves in the 
nreplace - especiaUy glossy ones - will make a room look cool. 
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Our native trees provide us with lovely material for flower 
arrangements, but because the flowers are often inconspicuous 
when they are growing they are apt to get overlooked. After 
you have gathered them, it is necessary to remove much of the 
foliage to show the blooms that are hidden by it. Leave the 
leaves on the lower part of the stem. It may be necessary to 

have some anchorage in the design and these will supply the 

mass. 

Lime is one of the daintiest for this type of arrangement. Its 
lovely yellow-green flowers will blend in with most settings. 
Branches of lime flowers are useful for providing line in mixed 
arrangements of the heavier summer flowers. The flowering 
tassels of oak, sycamore and, later, the lovely candles of the 
horse-chestnut can all be used. 

There are several guelder roses, but the flowers of the kind 
known as the snowball tree is one of the most useful for decora¬ 
tion, In the early part of the year much of this is imported from 
the Continent, where it is forced. If you have one of these 
snowball trees in your garden, pick the flowers before they are 
too open and while they still have a slight green tinge. You 
will probably have to remove a large part of the foliage. 

This is another good subject for wall arrangements. Although 

the flowers are so formal in shape, they form attractive clusters. 

Make two-colour harmonics, using tulips or flag irises or 
lupins. 

I like the butterfly tree, or buddlcia. Even city-dwellers must 
know this, since it invaded our bomb sites and invested them 
with an unwarranted glamour. Friends tell me that they cannot 
get this flower to stand in \vater, but I suspect that this is 
because they leave too many of the leaves on or that they pick 
it at the wrong time of the day. The long-pointed spikes of this 
w'ill add grace to any large, buxom summer arrangement you 
may make. Once again this is useful for wall arrangements. 
Let the branches spread out gracefully and group flowers in 
analogous or contrasting colours at the base. 

\ ou will discover that roses fit in with most ‘tree* materials. 
One could write several books about roses alone. There are so 
many varieties of these flowers, which means that one has 
unlimited scope in arranging them. And, by the way, why 
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remove every thorn from the stems? Surely these are part of the 
character of the flower and certainly add to the beauty of many 
oi the designs, especially when seen under water? 

The rose is one of the few flowers that looks complete when 

arranged on its own. Buy one or two of those tiny vases one 

secs in the antique shops - bud vases, I call them - and use 

these for the first rose or for any one outstandingly beautiful 

flower which you may gather during the year. Place one of 

these on a visitor’s breakfast tray; there is no better way of 
saying good morning. ^ 

Somehow, roses always make me think of lilies. Although 
they are too strongly scented for many people, I like to use 

alrr, They last a long time when they 

are cut. i he buds come out in water, too. 

The foliage is not too obtrusive, so that, if you like mixed 

I once had a most attractive arrangement of regale lilies and 
carnations. Regale lilies often have their petals backed with a 
pleasant purply crimson. I chose carnations which matched 
this colour and the flowers were all arranged in a round white 

V • 

But not all lilies are white. Some are orange spotted with 
purple, saffron, and that loveliest of all, the ‘rubrum’ lily is 

S all rr 

summefwnn^^ flowers contrast happily with many of the 

beech. The beech was chosen because the hall in which the 

wnn^' painted in chrome yellow, with the 

for a wTdd^^ pillars the same colour as copper beech. It was 

stolid ^ arrangement, but I felt that it was 

whTteTr ^ ^ arrangement, ft must Til 

that T had c ^ ^ of keeping; and then I remembered 

that I had seen some elder flower not far away. These were 
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gathered and every leaf was stripped from the branches. The 
branches are slightly angular and the flower heads ddngled in 
a most attractive manner. 

This particular arrangement was placed in a scoop - a big 

one - from an old pair of scales. It was the only thing I could 

find that was big enough for what I needed and it had to be 

wedged as it was not flat at the base. Its texture blended well with 

the copper beech and the atmosphere of the old fifteenth-century 
hall. ^ 

For the cottage home where the ceilings are low, but where 
lilies usually abound in the garden, arrangements can be made 
low. Many lily blooms can be taken from the main stem and 
made into a separate arrangement. I think that stems are too 
stiff to be laid horizontally, but other materials can be used for 
length and the flowers placed in the centre. 

Keen gardeners are shocked when I say that I prefer a bunch 
of nasturtiums to one of carnations, but I mean it. Perhaps 
it is because I prefer single flowers to double ones. But what¬ 
ever the reason, I know that this little annual can be made into 
the most exquisite and gay arrangements. 

However, the carnation has lasting qualities that the nastur¬ 
tium cannot claim. If you are to arrange annuals, then you 
must be prepared to change the arrangement very frequently. 
You can use the ready-made way I suggested earlier. One good 
thing about annuals is that the plants are usually covered with 
flowers and one can cut and come again. 

When using nasturtiums pick the flowers as young as possible. 

There is sufficient on most plants to warrant you picking the 

end shoots, which are covered with buds and flowers in various 
stages of development. 

The nasturtium leaf is particularly pleasing. Place some of 

these in your arrangement and use them also for other flowers 
when you need a definite form. 

If the walls of your rooms are plain, use nasturtiums in wall 
vases. These will give a really sensational show. Cut some of the 
growths from the tall varieties; remove a few of the leaves, so 
that the blooms show. If you are clever enough to make your 
own lampshades and accessories for the home, then you can 
match them up with these when you arrange the flowers. 
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We do not all grow nor can we all afford to buy exhibition 

blooms. If you are like me, then you will hate picking the lovely 

large spikes or heads of flowers from the border. It is best of 

course, providing you have the room, to maintain a cutting 

bed to provide cut flowers. If this is impossible, pick the 

small lateral growths from the flowers so that their absence is 
not noticed. 

When you are arranging such a mixture, it is best to mass 
the subjects m a colour harmony. It is not easy to make a line 
arrangement of very mixed materials. 

do^^ofTron summer. Some of the newest varieties 

tVin ti, m ° and retain their colours much better 

^an the older types. But even if they do drop, there are always 

Sll not Leri r 

wll not need to remove much of the foliage from these. I never 

I ll H 1.J ^ 1 stems, 

within r. the colours of the flowers 

two coLSemenT another. Usually only 

know how lovely sweL oL"^ 

sweet peas are I loLlv^ ^ arrangement. But 

supplying so many loLly hues" of oTchid arrangement, 
magenta and rose Whran^c, r * orchid purple, lavender, 

that nothing looks lovelipr f^one, I think 

and tendrils If von ot their own foliage 

few aeeds and ano“ C “"hod. sow a 

Sticks; then you will naturally up some twiggy 

A few swee” SasTn“PP'/ “f Mage for cutting 

yill often yield the one colour yTu^^tS^TrT" 

IS not too definite and twr^ r.,- .i, reqmre. The flower shape 
mass without thrusting thp supply the colour 

the whole. On the otLl L 

arrangements may be made ^^*"ty 

Like all annuals ^ the^ riL^^®hhouette 

flowers. ^ ^ ^ ”^°®t abundant supply of cut 

flowers aregSdLuy °M“ increasing, and these 

K oa buy ako. Many people feel that they are 
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difficult flowers to arrange, but it depends much upon the 
style of arrangement you choose. When the spikes are fresh and 
just the lower flowers are opened, they may be arranged in long¬ 
stemmed designs. Then, as the lower flowers wither, the stems 
may be cut short and the spikes used in lower arrangements. 
At this stage even a formal bowl may be arranged. 

For gladioli there seems to be no limitation to the type of 
arrangement that may be used. Personally, I like the formality 
of their design. But if you want to introduce a curving note, 
this may be done by introducing other materials, such as 
sprays of shrubs, longer-stemmed, curving flowers, chrysan¬ 
themums, Michaelmas daisies and roses. Mass the flowers, 

are getting past their best, as I have 
described. Long stems of gladioli bearing two or three flowers 
on their extremes are hardly beautiful, but if you cut them 
down to just below the level of the lowest flower and arrange 
them in a bowl or any other container you will have a delightful 

splash of colour. These cut-down stems are very useful to place 
low in an arrangement. 

I do not like gypsophila with gladioli; neither does thalictrum 
look well. A contrast to flowers of the gladiolus type must be 

definite and very marked. Rounded flowers are good - zinnias, 
chrysanthemums, roses, and so on. 

You will find gladioli most useful for blending with other 
flowers, for they will provide height and yet taper gracefully at 
the same time. Furthermore, as I stressed earlier, there is a 
wonderful range of colours to choose from. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Anjtumiii 


Autumn is abundant. If you wish to make flower arranae- 
ments that are really autumnal, then you will discover that the 
spirit of autumn is one of the easiest to reproduce. At this season 
so much depends upon colouring. We speak of autumn colour¬ 
ing much more than we do of spring, summer or winter 
colouring. 

By autumn colour we usually mean an association of yellow 
orange and red hues. Any flower colour harmony using these 
colours IS likely to remind us of hedges laden with berries and 
glowing leaves or gardens filled with chrysanthemums and 
golden rod. Colour and spirit are so firmly linked! 

But the flower-arranger should learn that all autumnal 
arrangements need not necessarily be yellow, orange or red. 
t is easy to make almost any collection of late summer flowers 
into an autumnal arrangement. The method will depend upon 
the material which is used. If you use white flowers, for instance, 
then add a little old man’s beard, a few white berries, some 

p-een fruit, a bunch of grapes and you will discover that you 
have brushed the flowers with a touch of autumn. 

The step from summer to autumn is not a decisive one 
bummer flowers linger on and the borders are full of them 
until the first frost takes its toll. For many weeks flowers are 
plentiful and cheap and there is plenty of material for every 
woman. She can now indulge in her favourite colour schemes 
bhe who hkes to use orange and crimson and bronze may now 

berries, 

there is the ever-increasing amount of beautifully coloured 
foliage which may be gathered or bought. ^ 

The hues of the leaves offer a good guide to colour combina¬ 
tions and harmony. Study a leaf and you will see that what at 
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first appears to be one colour often consists of several hues 

which merge into one rich colour. Once the hues are observed 

and consequently used you will find it possible to fit them into 

many colour schemes. For instance, what seems to be a ‘red’ 

leaf will on closer scrutiny prove to be eligible for a red, orange 

or even a pink colour scheme. It will be a matter of observance 
and careful application. 

For the woman who likes to use pink and rose-coloured 

flowers, autumn will prove as good a season as any. There are 

so many lovely pink and rose-hued flowers in bloom then. 

Thanks to the nurseryman and the plant hybridist, there are 

chrysanthemums, dahlias, Michaelmas daisies, besides the late 

crops of lupins and roses. There are other useful materials also. 

Many of the leaves, fruits and berries turn rose, crimson, or a 
rich purple-red. 

Before we discuss the flowers that there are at this season, I 
think we should first consider the value of that grand old 
perennial, the Michaelmas daisy. Here is one of the most 
magnificent and certainly the most useful of our autumn 
flowers and yet it is so often arranged badly. We come back to 
the same old fault. Too many wrong containers! 

The Michaelmas daisy is a flower of great character, and it 
IS one of those that look well when arranged on its own, but 
Its arrangement needs to be studied in order to get the 
maximum effect. If you have always used a tall glass vase for 
th«e flowers, then put it aside and try a new type of container. 

There are many varieties of Michaelmas daisies. Those that 
have tall, fairly rigid stems look best in round containers so 
that a contrast of form is made. Those that arch gracefully, as 

r ^ , l^iolc very pleasing in a 

fountain-shaped arrangement. Choose the containers carefully. 
Branching flowers of this kind have fairly slender stems and 
carry a great amount of bloom above the rim level, so that 
containers with narrow necks may be used, but the container 
Itself should not be narrow or top-heavy. 

All daisies are distinctive. See that the container helps to 
accentuate that distinctiveness. 

Most of the Michaelmas daisies have a yellow eye. Here is 
another guide for your colour scheme. Match the yellow of that 
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eye carefully. Pleasant yellow pottery containers with a non- 

ustre tenure wtll show the yellow, green and petal colours of 
the flower to advantage. 

If you are lucky enough to have a collection of the many 

Michaelmas daisies, then make a mixed arrange- 

ut the season. Personally, I have a weakness for white pottery 
you too use a white container, then arrange a few stems of 
Whttc Mtchaelmas daisies among the others. Keep the white 

Brass containers look well and are usually large enough to 
rry good long stems. They are particularly suited to those 

In a mixed arrangement it is often necessary to use a weightier 
^ b^se or centre of the arrangement. With Michael- 
mas daisies the annual China aster can occasionally be used to 
^ve the desired effect. Many pleasant colour assLiatiW S 

be di'g^d fnTht wV”' ““ 

But although the Michaelmas daisy is long-stemmed the 
arrangements need no, be confined to Lg-s,em^med desll A 

from such material. For a tea table I know noS more 
dainty than a little bowl of mixed Michaelmas daisies. ^ 

The soft tints of these flowers harmonise particularly well 
with a soft green. I remember a little caft I walked into one 

covered with pale green 

Autumn ^ vase of ‘Climax’ daisfes. 

Autumn brings the second crop of roses. It is interestino- tr. 

daisy-iikTfl^Too f ™''' 

mSire!"“ ^“‘^haelmas daisies are just dfe^thing for a'pTetty 
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Lovely arrangements of autumnal colouring may be made 
with roses. It is possible at this time of year to pick bud, bloom 
and berry together. This is a combination which I find very 
pleasing. The rose foliage, too, turns to many delightful hues 
and will harmonise with the colour of the rose petals and 
berries. The roses need not necessarily be arranged with berries 
rom the same bush. Many of the rose species and the wild 
rose hips may be used instead. An attractive wall arrangement 
with long, branching stems of berries, leaves and roses, with the 

buds placed so that they are at the extremities, will make a 
pleasing pattern against a plain wall. 

Most women like berries, and they provide such a useful and 

long-lasting decoration. If you have no children in the house, 

then you may use most of them quite safely and without fear 

that someone will poison themselves. Use your imagination 

when arranging berries. An earthenware pitcher filled with 

hips and haws looks attractive enough, but you can make 

arrangements that arc much more interesting than that. 

Many of the wild berries have wonderful colourings The 

woody niglitshadc is a fascinating subject. It has purple flowers 

and green fruits which ripen to a bright red. Arrange them 

m a white vase. The container should have lustre, too, to match 

c fruits. Use red, green or purple flowers with nightshade 

branches Mass them low in the design. Place some in a wall 

vase so that the grace of the hanging berries is shown off to 
great advantage. 


There are rriany wild berries one could mention, but I single 

out the nightshade because it can be found in cities as well as 
on the outskirts and in the country. 

Spindle is one of the loveliest of our native shrubs. What a 
pity that the wild trees are so often ruthlessly stripped. Why 
not grow one in your garden? Its branches are rather angular; 
ence the term spindle’. I find that it looks as well on its own 
as It docs when arranged with any other material. If you 

whirrs then try arranging it with trails of 

white-and-grecn variegated ivy. The pointed leaves of the 

n ndl^ m" with the stem and branch formation of the 

spindle. Mass large ivy leaves at the centre of the arrangement. 

Snowberries arc a great favourite of mine. They last very 
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well too. If they are used with other white materials, care must 
be taken, for they are so white that they are apt to make other 
flowers look du-ty by comparison. They are most effective 
when contrasted with a vivid colour. Make a mixed berrv 
arrangement of all different kinds of berries and place the 
snowberries in the centre at the focal point. Snowberries can 
sora dominate the design when a mixture of materials is used. 

Different seasons have their own particular berries. Think of 

the number of beautifully coloured berries that are left each 

season to perish unused and often unseen. It is not important 

whether the berries be green or ripe, for unripe berries are 

o ten just as useful and equally decorative. Green privet berries 

for instance, often match the lovely green centres of some 

c ^santhemurns, and the yellowing that takes place with 

other berries before they turn red is most effective for use where 
yellow IS required. 


When flowers are hard to obtain, berries are ideal for 
supplying colour and line to an arrangement. 

Berries offer a wonderful range of colour. There are the 

3 T tya berries, mauve, pink and purple. They are 

Black or purple berries need not look sombre, for they are 
most attractive when they are used with magenta, priS^-ose 

with Its shiny black berries. This is a very useful decoraS 

Ss * The ^ handsome arrange- 

ments. The berries are forceful and will dominate the other 

materials unless they are equally forceful. Use them with all 
some of fyourself. Have you 

blark h • ^ ^ ^ P"^^* berries. Try silver leaves 

^ primrose-coloured chrysanthemums. 

wall I ^u against a pale 

in he centr^f t'L" d Mass the largest clusters 

g thering you will find it much easier to arrange them daintily 
Make a contrast of black, red and white, using red Hb^num 
ernes and white snowberries with trails of very dark green ivy. 
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So much for privet berries. But what about another very 
prolific berry, the elderberry? I have a vase which holds an 
elderberry arrangement each year. The vase is fat, round and 
white and the china is rather like an eggshell. In this I arrange 
Michaelmas daisies and willow-herb (this gives good spiky 
height) and low at the sides I place the elderberries so that they 
cun e gracefully downwards. The deep purple of the berries is 
carried into the mauve of the Michaelmas daisies by using purple 
and deep mauve China asters. The largest ones are placed lowest. 

I usually place a few greenish white flowers or other materials 
among the more sombre hues. 

A long, low-branching arrangement with elderberries is 
effective, especially on very light wood. If the arrangement can 
be placed where the light shines through it the berries will 
appea' to be a lovely ruby-red colour. 

Now for another very autumnal flower, the chrysanthemum. 
My favourites are the spray varieties. The large exhibition 
types arc not easy to arrange. The incurves are particularly 
difficult (they always remind me of the old-fashioned gas 
globes!). Specimen blooms are usually so round in shape that 
other materials to be used with them should be contrasting in 
form. If you try to get the contrast by using colour alone, then 
I think that you will probably be disappointed. A vase of 
yellow and bronze chrysanthemums, of equal size and colour, 
is very unsatisfying from the artistic point of view. Fortunately, 
there exists so many forms among chrysanthemums that many in¬ 
teresting arrangements may be made entirely with their flowers. 
But I find such arrangements much less interesting than the exci¬ 
ting ones one can make by using a mixture of forms and materials. 

It seems such a pity, when flowers have good long stems, to 
have to cut them short. Many chrysanthemums fall into the 
class of flowers that too easily look stiflf and unattractive. Great 
care should be taken to see that you have the right container. 
As a lule, there is plenty of foliage on the stems, so that it is 
wrong to try to squeeze the blooms into a very narrow-necked 
vase. Containers should have a fairly wide mouth and a 
narrower base. The vase that is shaped somewhat on the lines 

of an egg-timer is the most difficult of all to use and is really 
only suitable for a fountain arrangement. 
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A cont^ner Aat has rounded lines often allows for a more 
^aceful effect ^an a straight-sided one. A beaker-shaped vase 

formal type of 

hrysanthemums are used. Take care over placing these in an 

nSrf arranged with studied careless¬ 

ness. An arrangement that is too stiff and formal will look like 

a juplmg act, temporarily suspended and immobilised! 

rJn offers such a diversity of form and 

flowers '' probably one of our most useful flowers. Some 

broSi^h rha gSd ones Ly 

be placed >n brass or tawny-yellow containers. 

th Jre are°s*f almost limitless for 

smS-sorars^U “"S'' and the 

andTavt ‘'“ve been well grown 

themcpi ^ A will often be decorative enough in 

pat” f "‘'T *'y fo-rm a roug^ 

Pa..e?n 

ItSTtTand A w‘h T- T“' —sT*: 

usS .?^ter„a?4irr “XS ""1 "" ■=' 

oTronrc“bi?etrhlc“b'’ f ' AatVt' 

gtow inVuS d«et ' •'■at 

ide”lt„1r;eS“n?yVuX 1°"'" T* 

will find them easier Z ^ clusters, and you 

apart. Mass the thicker c wS at Ae ba ^ ''^'^sters 

design, base and centre of your 

If yon have never grown mdbeekla, then I should advise yon 
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to do SO. You should try the new annual hybrids, for then you 
will find that you have a most useful range of flowers to cut 
for the house. They are brown, tawny, dusky gold, and all 
have dark brown centres with an attractive ring of golden 
stamens to light them up. These are just the flowers for the 
woman who likes dark brown and chestnut colourings. Try 
them in a copper container and see how well they look. 

Dahlias are rapidly becoming a good market flower, but only 
certain varieties are good cut flowers. If you have to buy your 
flowers, then you may be sure that the varieties on sale in the 
shops are those that will last well in water, otherwise the 
grower would be wasting his time growing them. 

Most of the small single varieties last well, and so do the 
small cactus varieties and the smaller decoratives. Many of the 
dahlias look stiff and formal if care is not taken over their 
arrangement. The pompon varieties are particularly difficult. 
They are so very round that if you are not careful the flowen 
will form into a geometrical pattern which is not very pleasing. 
There is one great advantage, I think, in using pompons, and 
that is that they are so distinctive that just a few - five or 
seven - may be fitted into an arrangement and look lovely. See 
that the materials used with them are as distinctive as the 
dahlias! Japanese maple, large leaves of Virginia creeper, 
rhododendron leaves or magnolia leaves are all good 
companions for them. 

The longer-stemmed and less stiff varieties offer few problems. 
They are ideal for mixed arrangements, but, like the chr)'san- 
themums, they do look well arranged on their own also. If you 
mix them with other flowers you should be able to get some 
very pleasant colour harmonies with them. 

Autumn does not consist of sunny days only. Often there are 
the dull days, hinting that winter is only just round the corner. 
Then it is wise to collect and use the brightest colours that you 
can find. Orange is particularly good for this purpose, for it 
glows warmly. Tans and beige and the other broken colours 
of the dried materials are soft and pleasing, but they need a 
stronger colour with them. I like to use a copper container for 
these arrangements. Place the deepest hues low and central in 
the arrangement. They will be reflected in the copper. If the 
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arrangement is placed on an orange cloth or near a bright- 
coloured rug or carpet, the effect will be even better. 

Grow some ornamental gourds, for these will give you some 
cheerful colours to play with! Choose the most attractive of 
them, fasten them on to thin canes or sticks (for stems) and use 
them m an arrangement of dried flowers. Some of them will 
look like oranges, and these should be arranged with bright green 
eaves or be placed in a dish with orange leaves, when they will 

TV K * " i ^ dining-room table. 

^ Maize IS most effective too. Grow some and cut it, when it 

a flower - that is with its stem 
attached. On the stem there should be two or more ears of 

corn, the cobs. Pull the shucks away from these, but do not pull 
thern off; allow them to lie back as if they were the petals of 
the flower and the corn cob the stamen. Arrange them in 
outsize vases. If you help to decorate the church, use these 
pr^ared corn cobs for the Harvest Festival service. 

During the summer one is apt to forget that there are barren 
ays ahead. Early autumn is the time when one should com¬ 
mence to gather the materials that are to be used in the 
arrangements of dried materials. Gather these as they are 
ready. Hang them in a cool shed until they are dry, and then 
hang them in a cool cupboard until they are ready to be used, 
wigs and seed-h^ds are best wrapped in a little tissue paper 

kee^^fhmaterials together^ Lt 

them they will not have to be sorted over and 
possibly damaged in so doing. Many of the seed heads are 

soofl them 

of be^h^' the branches 

•11 leaves have become very coloured These 

win not last If they are left too long on the tVee. 

Gather hehchrysums and all the other everlastings just as the 

Ihl •’ start to deteriorate; in consequence you 

should pick them before they reach that stage. ^ 

over the H colouring is spreading 

over the bracts. Hang these head down in a dry spot. ^ 
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Pick golden rod and yellow achillea while it is still colourful 
and before the seed pods begin to ripen, otherwise you will 
have a fluffy head of bloom instead of a yellow one. 

Sea holly and teasels should be gathered before the flowers 
lose their blue colouring. Those of you who grow spinea or 
astilbe will have a useful addition for dried arrangements. 
Leave the flower spikes on the plant so that they ripen. They 
turn a warm ginger-brown. The spiky shaped seed-heads make 
an excellent foil for the more rounded or disk-like shapes of 
some of the other dried materials. 

If you live in the country you will find plenty of very colourful 
fungi. With these you may make some very attractive arrange¬ 
ments. Experiment with containers and select those which 
stress the personality or character of the toadstools. Arrange 
them in plates of a complementary colour. Wooden stands, bark, 
lichen-covered stones and wood, old pottery will all be inter¬ 
esting. Study the manner in which the fungi are grouped as 
they grow. This will give you a good guide for placing other 
materials of a similar shape and design. 

Look up into the trees when you go for a walk. The seed 
heads of many of these are beautifully shaped, and you can 
introduce them into many flower arrangements. After a gale 
many of them will be scattered under the tree. 


Do not ignore the wayside weeds either. They often have 
attractive seed stalks. Learn to recognise wall-lettuce. This 
dries into an attractive beige and is dainty and graceful. There 
is no need to have empty vases or rooms without some floral 
decoration at this time of year. 


Dried flowers need not be dull and they need not be dyed or 

painted to make them attractive - if dyed flowers can ever be 

attractive. The beauty of such an arrangement depends 

entirely upon your skill and your consciousness of line and 
colour. 


If you learn how to appreciate the value of beige and brown 
and tawny orange and all the other broken colours, and learn 
how to place these against the right background and in the 
correct type of container, then the result can only be pleasing. 

So many arrangements of dried flowers, usually consisting of 
a few helichrysums imprisoned in a thicket of statice, are squat 
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and dowdy. An arrangement of dried flowers should be 
graceful and light. In setting out a design of this kind, the 
structure is most important; in a way it is a skeleton. It is 
rather like a lacy leaf that one finds in the ditch during winter, 
all the green living matter long since gone, but the leaf structure 
still intact, and the leaf beautiful in a different manner. 

Much of the beauty is dependent upon the light which filters 
through the network of the veins. Space has a decorative value. 
Do not make the mistake of placing too much material in the 
vase. Allow the form of the twigs, seed-heads or whatever you 
use to be admired. As a contrast to the colourful ^oil paintings’ 
of midsummer and early autumn, arrangements of dried 
flowers are like a sketch or etching. 

You will learn a great deal about flower arrangement by 
using dried materials. 

It is a good idea to arrange this type of decoration to last, 
but do not hesitate to put it out of sight for a few weeks and 
then replace it after an interval. Do not hesitate, either, to take 
it apart when some of the materials have deteriorated. Person¬ 
ally, I do not do either of these things. I have a vase in the 
corner of my room here which has stood there several months. 
I have grown fond of it, but unless you have taken care to 
gather the materials at their best they will probably need 
renovating from time to time. 

The range of dried flowers used by the average person is very 

limited, but it need not be, for there are many flowers that 

will dry well and hold their colours. Of course, they are not 

so bright as those of the fresh flowers, but they are very 
pleasing. 

Dried arrangements need to be placed where they will get 
the maximum amount of light. 

I like the soft, slightly shabby colours of the dried materials. 
If you use them, then do not arrange them with evergreens. I 
know few things so unpleasantly wrong as the favourite decora¬ 
tion of tea-shops and public bars which consist of teasels and 
laurel in a pseudo cut-gleiss vase. 

^ Good force of colour and mass can be easily achieved by 
giving proper care to colour. Before you start to arrange the 
materials, sort them into colour zones. 
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Many of the dried materials will provide line in an arrange¬ 
ment of fresh materials. For example, many of the forced 
flowers, such as tulips, do- not have very long stems, and 
although branches of flowering shrubs or similar materials may 
be used they arc not always at hand. Dried materials may be 
put aside and used when required. Those that are deep brown 
are most useful for this: twigs, larch cones, spirsa, and some of 
the larger seed-pods. 

In late winter, just before the flowers come up in the gardens 
and when the shops are selling the first forced tulips, you can 
make some pleasant blends of warm colours by using leaves 
which have been saved throughout the winter. Leaves may be 
dried. Oak, maple and beech are good because they lie flat 
and form a pleasant framework to the flowers. Gather them, 
selecting only the flat, well-shaped branches, trim them so that 
the branches do not overlap and lay them under the carpet 
between two sheets of newspaper. 

Here is a list of flowers that will dry; 


Achillea 

Acroclinium 

Ammobium 

Artemisia ‘Silver King' 

Celosia Childsii 

Delphinium 

Echinops 

Eryngium 

Gomphrena 

Gypsophila paniculata 

Heather 


Helichrysum 

Helipterum 

Hydrangea 

Mimosa 

Physalis 

Rhodanthe 

Salvia farinacea 

Salvia fungens 

Statice latifolia 

Statice sinuata 

Xeranthemum 


If you study the dried materials, you will soon find that they 
have a beauty all their own. You will find, too, that as the 
seasons pass you will add to your knowledge, for you will find 
that many of the flowers have unexpected drying qualities. 
Keep a record of how you did dry them. You will find that 
many of them will last from year to year. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Winter 


With winte.r conies a new appreciation of values. We 
become aware that there is beauty in the very simple flowers. 

meadV of finding a lone daisy on the lawn or in the 

hJTheT'ld gathered 

m the fields and woods during November. There is the grace of 

leav^? already formed and visible as soon as the 

leaves have fallen from the birch and hazel. There is the lacy 

me o e trees, their silhouette writing an essay on arrange¬ 
We who are interested in flower arrangement ca7iearn so 
There is characteristics. 

arcmtecture of ^e horse-chestnut, the curve of the wistaria 

grey-green lichen on the gnarled old oak 

as the winter sun shines through the branches. ^ 

■'w' '/h ‘■'""'d anZ“d’„'or’'™’ 

orange some j ® cnestnut, wine-coloured or 
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these ‘broken’ colours and so enhance the beauty of the 
materials we use. 

I have already discussed how hues of this description often 
need a very bright hue or colour to emphasise their quality. 
Thus soft beige or biscuit always look well with orange, 
scarlet or very bright green. 

Brown harmonises with almost every colour, but shades are 
best avoided, and tints should be used instead: bright or pale 
blue in preference to dark blue or purple; soft and bright green 
rather than very dark green. Yellow and hues containing 
yellow are excellent, and so is red. 

Greys, such as the greys of the pussy willow, some of the green¬ 
house silver-leaved plants, and lavender, rosemary and other 
shrubs, are soft and mellow, and look happy with mauves and 
pinks, but at this time of year I should be inclined to use red 
and yellow instead. 

I often think that winter is the most exciting time of the year 
for the flower-arranger. Materials are scarcer than in summer. 
The arranger must use imagination. Every particle of colour 
must be appreciated and exploited to the full. 

Winter colour should be warm and glowing. We need colour 
that brings cheer on dull days, the red of berries; colour that 
reflects light, white and very pale yellow, yellow and white 
flowers and variegated leaves arranged with the glossy green of 
evergreens; for winter is the time when evergreens come into 
their own. 

It is not always possible to get vividly coloured flowers, but 
we can explore the possibilities of brown and amber in the 
dried materials. 

Arrangements need not be dull or colourless even in the depth 
of winter, when it seems that there cannot possibly be very 
much about. It is a challenge to our imagination to find 
material that will provide colour and interest. We in England 
are fortunate, for our winters are seldom so severe that it is 
impossible to gather some material. This will not always be 
flowers, but it can be made interesting. For colour mass we 
need not rely on the materials themselves; instead, containen, 
table runners, vases, stands, fruit and even vegetables may be 
used to supply the colour. 
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There are many vegetables and vegetable leaves that may be 
used during winter months. I want to stress, though, that I feel 
that it is wrong to use the unusual for that reason alone. No 
material should ever be used unless it adds beauty or line to an 
arrangement. I deplore stunt arrangements. It would be wrong 
to arrange a vase of material so that people on entering the 
room are conscious only of the fact that they are looking at an 
odd collection of beetroot or kale leaves, or some such mixture. 
Much better that they should be charmed by the beauty of the 
whole arrangement. They can analyse the contents afterwards. 

But beetroot and kale leaves are not to be discarded. There 
IS often much colourful material around if you take the trouble 
to search for it, even if it seems a litde odd or out of the ordinary. 

or instance, pay a visit to the shed where the beetroot is kept. 
On these you may find elongated yellow and ruby leaves. Use 
them in an arrangement linking them up with magenta 
anemones, carnations or with yellow flowers, tulips, aconites, 
dattodils and small chrysanthemums, or use berries, green ivy 
bemes or black privet berries. 

Some of the smaller stems of forced rhubarb are most 

ettective. Use these too with matching or contrasting colours. 

I you can spare it, use fruit for colour too. Oranges and 

angermes make a lovely combination when used with dark 

green evergreens. Some crab-apples can be kept quite well if 

you store them in a spot where it is not too dry. Make them 

into httle clusters of three or five or even more, according to the 
size of the arrangement. 

T Japanese lantern or physalis, and 

1 tmnk that it must be one of the most widely used of all winter 

ecorative materials. As a rule, the branches look very angular 

always as attractively arranged as they might be. 

wim a little imagination, there is much that can be achieved 
with this very colourful plant. 

The berried stems may be made into a fountain-shaped 
wan^ment with a mass of the ‘lanterns’ near the rim of the 
e. ey are excellent, too, for wall arrangements. Some- 
umes It is necessary to cheat a little. Wire or thread five lanterns 

<ri ^ to make a five-pointed star. Fasten these starry 

wers on to twigs or branches of evergreen. Keep the largest 
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clusters low, and terminate the branches with the smaller stars. 
Commence with clusters of five, then three and, finally, with 
one single lantern at the tip of the branch so that the colour 
merges and the form tapers off gracefully. 

This particular hue of orange is very useful for winter colour 
pattern. So is the lovely orange of the berries of the wild Iris 
foetidissima, whose seed-pods open to show the silvery lining. 
This is a good decorative plant. One year I had some in the 
house for four months. I arranged the stems in a green jug, and 
with them I put Static-e laiifolia. There were some leaves of the 
iris left on the stems. Their colour faded a little, but they 
blended in well with the other materials. 

Arrangements of pine leaves may be made to look truly 
lovely. Some varieties have a colour theme all their own. The 
new leaves, or needles, as they are usually called, at the stalk 
tips are a lighter green than the old ones. If you are lucky 
enough to be able to get them, arrange them in a container. 
See that its colour either links up with one of the greens or is 
of a contrasting hue. A group of orange- or yellow-berried 
pyracantha could be placed at the focal point, and the con¬ 
tainer’s colour could match this. If a few white snowberries are 
included and all are placed in a white container, you will have 
a simple but very effective three-colour harmony. 

Materials other than berries may be used. Marigolds, 
Christmas roses, ornamental gourds (by the way, why not 
grow some of these for winter decorations?) are all good. Make 
use of pine cones, gathering as many different kinds as you can 
find and using them as a mixed display with the pine branches. 
Some of the larger cones may be sawn through, when they will 
produce starry pine ‘flowers’. Save the cones and use them from 
time to time. If you search the ground or hedges under larch 
trees, you will almost certainly find many cone clustered 
branches which have been blown down by the winter gales. 
Sometimes these branches are lichen-covered. Take care of 
them and any odd cones which you may find and save some to 
use in winter arrangements of dried materials. Keep others 
until the spring comes, when the yellow of the daffodils will 
make a pleasing blend of contrasting colour and form. 

Scarlet ranunculus is a very useful winter flower and can be 
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used in many kinds of arrangements. It lasts very well too. 
Place it in the axils of long-branching laurel or camellia. Group 
the flowers in threes or fives. 

If you can choose evergreens that have shiny leaves, so much 

the better. Always give them a bath before you use them. 

Either swish them round in a tub or, if you have time, rub 

them over with an oily rag, as this helps conserve the moisture 

in the leaves and so assists them to last. 

Choose gleaming materials when you are able - holly or any 

glossy berry, green grapes, a polished apple or two. For dried 

arrangements choose a container that adds a little lustre. 

Copper is ideal. Even black privet berries, which one might 

expect to be dull, are bright because of the high lights in each 
berry. 

All ‘evergreens’ are not entirely green. The yellow and 
mottled leaves of the aucuba can be used in some most attrac¬ 
tive designs. Treated with care, they do not look heavy. The 
yellow of the leaves is quite strong and can therefore take 
another strong colour with it. For a vivid colour scheme, try 
large red berries as a contrast. A low arrangement of spreading 
leaves with violets at the focal point will look charming. 
Ranunculus would be excellent too. A few leaves of aucuba 
will add much light and colour. Place a few of these in the 
centre of an arrangement of green leaves. If you place colour, 
such as that supplied by physalis berries, in the centre of this 
cluster, you will have a good focal point. 

There are several variegated ivies. These are more dainty 
than the aucuba and are most useful. The soft yellow, almost 
creamy white leaves look lovely with violets or with pale mauve 
anemones. Use ivy with blue primroses, too. Remember that it 

T material for providing length to a low arrangement. 

1 like to use the individual leaves often instead of flowers for a 

mass at a low point in the design. Another and similar material 
IS the vanegated periwinkle. 

Among the innermost part of the variegated hoUy tree, near 
the trunk, you may often find the new very soft growth coloured 
a lovely soft cream, rase or even mauve. This is very dainty, 

ave used it with carnations. The young leaves of 
most plants have different colours from the old growth. Look 
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around for these and learn from which shrubs they may be 
gathered. 

Carnations last well, and they are valuable flowers to add to 
an arrangement for they have such good colour. If you can 
only afford a few, then buy three or five scarlet ones and 
arrange them with matching berries. A W’ scheme with 
scarlet carnations, red berries and dark red mahonia (berberis) 
in a red container will bring a real glow into a room. For 
greater contrast, use the silver leaves of Scnccio CiTicfatid (known 
in the horticultural trade as Cineraria maritima). 

White carnations have a lovely scent. I had a delightful 
arrangement of them one Christmas. The flowers were arranged 
in a silver cup which had been awarded to a member of the 
family and was as little used and as useless as those things are. 
I looked round for a tall container to stand on the sideboard 
and my eyes fell on it. I decided to use its gleaming texture 
and pleasing pedestal shape as part of the Christmas decora¬ 
tion. I searched the variegated holly tree for all the creamy 
leaves. I had some variegated ivy leaves and various sprays 

of greenhouse plants. With these I used white and scarlet 
carnations and berries. 

If you ask your florist, she will get for you mauve or yellow 
or apricot carnations (they may be a little dearer). If you have 
mauve chintzy curtains, you can match up with pemettya 
berries and grey leaves. 

The tiny, single, daisy-like chrysanthemums are good flowers 
to buy. They stand well in water and last a long time. They 
look summerlike too. Those of you who have pink colour 
schemes in your rooms will find them specially useful, as they 
contain plenty of suitable hues, A summer-like scheme in 
winter is a good idea and usually very welcome. If you are 
decorating for a really special occasion, tiny bowls of flowers 
set on the table are most effective. Try a harmony of pink and 
red. Many people say that pink and red do not ‘go together’, 
but I have yet to find the person who found fault with red and 
pink roses when they grow together. 

I remember a winter dinner table scheme which I once 
designed for a men’s dinner and which brought me more com¬ 
pliments than usual. I used red, pink and crimson carnations, 
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red and pink Cydonia japonica^ red aucuba berries, deep wine 
foliage and all the other odds and ends I could gather. 

As I said earlier, so much of the effect created depends on 
the background against which it is set. Plain walls are the 
greatest aid in this respect, and, indeed, I decorate my rooms 
with this in view. If you have plainly decorated walls to your 
rooms, then you are fortunate. Pastel colours of yellow, cream 
and pink or even some deeper shades will set off flowers well. 

Let us examine the usefulness and ornamental value of 
winter silhouette. Twigs and branches arranged on their own 
can be very effective when set against a plain wall. One 
must be careful to choose the correct container. Glass and 
delicate china are not suitable. So much of the beauty of the 
arrangement is bound up in this. Wooden containers, tall, 
round or long and low — have them as you will — are all suit¬ 
able. Wooden accessories are useful, too, especially when 
neutral-coloured materials are employed. Perhaps you have 
someone in the family who can make stands from the various 
woods for you. These are very attractive and most useful. A 
section of a log which has been polished, the bark left on so 
that its natural contours remain, will give height and distinc¬ 
tion to an arrangement which is stood upon it. Then, of course, 
all kinds of shapes and woods may be used, from a dark- 
stained oak square to an oval stand of white pine. If several 
sizes are made, they may be stood one upon the other. Some¬ 
times a wooden- stand may take the place of a container. Place 
a neat^ heap of moss upon it and arrange fungus or small 
plants in this. Alternatively, a log may be hollowed out and a 
tin lining put in. A container may be fashioned from bark. 

Look around and you will find many useful wooden objects 

that may be used as containers. If you have a wood-turner in 

the village, get him to help you. Search for those little wooden 

c^ks in which the farm workers used to take their drink into 

the fields, tied on to the side of the horse. Many of the shops 

have old-fashioned things which make novel containers. Try 

an old knife-box, line it with tin or fit in a long tin box or cake- 

tin. Even a cigar box can be made to look really attractive if it 
IS stood up on one side. 

Next comes pottery for our winter arrangements. Again much 
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depends upon the type of materials which are being used. Take 
care that the colour of the container does not detract attention 
from its contents, but remember also that it provides a useful 
means of supplying winter colour. Try to get those that have 
warm textures and colours. 

It surprises me that more people do not take advantage of 

the usefulness and beauty of our native ivy. Its possibilities are 

limitless. It has great lasting qualities and it flourishes in a dark 

room, which is a great thing in its favour. I like to use it in a 

wall vase, for the shape of the leaves as they are silhouetted 

against the wall is very pleasing. It is quite decorative 

when used on its own, and it is also an excellent foil for most 
flowers. 

Gather some when next you go for a walk. You will find that 
the ivy which grows up the tree trunks is beautifully patterned. 
By the way, it comes away from the tree easier on a rainy day. 
If you insert the blade of a knife between the stem and the 
trunk you will be able to prise if off without breaking it. These 
branches will stand up stiffly. Search the ground round the 
base of the tree trunks or gather the ivy which grows over a 
wall for the most graceful and curving branches. Some of them 
taper to the tiniest leaves. These very dainty trails are delightful 
with the smaller flowers. Use them in table bowls, with snow¬ 
drops, primroses, or the small narcissi. 

From Christmas onwards you may gather ivy berries. These 
are dull green, but are most attractive so long as they are used 
against a very pale or white background. Even when the snow 
is thick you can gather ivy berries from a wall. Arrange them 
with a bunch of marigolds in a bright bowl and place them on 
your dining-table. If you are lucky enough to be given some 
of the South African chincherinchees, use them with ivy and ivy 
berries. I think that you will like them. 

The Americans appreciate the ivy much more than we do 
and they grow it as a house plant. If you like plants in your 
rooms, why not do this also? You will find that it grows very 
easily. Pull a little so that some of the roots remain on it. Pot 
it up into a little sand until more roots are formed and then 
pot it on into good soil. 

It is sometimes difficult to make a good show of our very 
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small winter flowers. We look forward so much to the first 

snowdrops, and yet how unattractively they are displayed. 

They look particularly well in posy bowls, rings and troughs. 

Use wire netting for holders. Place the snowdrops in little 

groups and hide the wire with moss. Alternatively, place the 

flowers in one group at one place in the trough or ring. 

Sometimes you will get much more effect if small flowers are 

arranged in bunches but do not leave them in the tight market 

bunches. Loosen these and spread them out so that they are 

not overcrowded. Retie them and arrange them with suitable 
foliage. 

If you have a greenhouse, make use of the flowers and any 
foliage that you can gather from the plants growing there. 
Geraniums make a cheerful splash of colour during the dark 
days. Pick off the odd flowers as they come into bloom and 
arrange them about the house. This will do the plants no 

f forget, either, that primulas, especially varieties 

ox Primula obconica, make fine cut flowers. If you have any of the 
variegated geraniums, they will form the basis of many attrac- 

. * . ^ very bright leaves. They are 

parUcularly useful for plate or low dish arrangements. Several 

o them, placed as if they were flowers with, perhaps, a red 

geranium at the focal point, will be as colourful as an 

arrangement of flowers. 

Cyclamen flowers last well when cut. When you gather them, 
puU them sharply, so that they leave the corm cleanly. Then 
take care that the curly end of the stem is cut from the flower 

^ water easily. These flowers are a little 

mmcult to arrange. They look very stiff- unless you take care 

them carefully. However, they provide many 

Few of your greenhouse or house plants will suffer if you 
remove a leaf or two from them so long as you do it carefully, 
ihese odd leaves wiU often contribute much to the colour in 

Leaves of coleus, cyclamen leaves turned 
^PP^rmost to reveal the coloured part usually 
I en, cineraria treated in the same way to expose the blue 

ex^pl^* tradescantia and variegated geraniums are all good 

H 
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Some of the flowering plants may be carefully pruned. An 
untidily shaped evergreen or fuchsia may yield treasures. 

Be careful when you use glass that it does not look cold. 
Coloured glass, especially warm ruby red, is particularly 
attractive and lends itself to many flower materials. As a rule, 
glass should be placed so that the light shines through it. 

If the corners of the rooms are dark, place creamy white, 
white, very pale pink or very pale salmon-pink and primrose 
arrangements there. 

So with the last season of the year my book closes. I like to 
look on it as a gate which I have pushed ajar. Beyond is an ex¬ 
citing world, full of colour, design and beauty. Through it passes 
a road. From the road the paths branch out in all directions. I 
do not want you to take the particular path I followed. Search 
one out for yourself. Let it lead you to the things you like most 
and which, because you like them, are part of you. 

I hope that this book will help you and that I have proved 
what I set out to do, that the arrangement of flowers need not 
be an expensive pastime. I hope too that I have demonstrated 
that the way one arranges flowers is purely a matter of person¬ 
ality. Do not be content to copy others. Use the flowers’ colour, 
line and character as a medium of self expression. Like a paint¬ 
ing a floral composition should bear an luimistakable signature. 

Write yours in a bold hand. 




Achillea, 79 
Aconites, 65, 68, 107 
Aucuba, 71, 109, III 
African marigolds, 84 
Alstroemerias, 86 
American style arrangements, 11 
Analogous harmony, 50 
Analogy of colour, 47 
Anemones, 28, 51, 60, 69, 107, u 
Annuals, 32, 63, 64, 79, 90 

Antique setting for flowers, 81 
Apples, crab, 107 
oak, 37 

Arrangements, all green, 50 
American style, 16 
basket, 86 


bulb flower, 67 

chrysanthemums, 100 

cool, 87 


cottage, 82 

daffodils, 67 

daisies, 80, 82 

dried flowers, 102 

flowers of same colour, 38 
formal, 30, 79 

fountain-shaped, 94, 107 
honeysuckle, 73 

leaf, 70, 87 
long, low, 35 
low, 79, 82 
mixed flowers, 71 
modern, 49 

monochrome, 48, 50 

^mber of in one room, 
Oriental, triangular, 73 
oval-shaped, 80 


pme, 108 


plate, 67, 69, 70, 113 
rectangular, 73 
rhythm in, 37 
semicircular, 80, 85 

setting for, 36, 54 

spreading, 82 
stands for, in 


table, 84 
tall, 82 
tulips, 71 

using one kind of flower, 36 
wall, 75, 88, 90 
window sill, 66, 68 
Arranging annuals, 90 
berries, 96 
nasturtiums, 90 

Artificial light, flowers to place 
under, 44, 58 
Asters, 78, 84, 95, 98 
Astilbe (spirea), 102 
Autumn colour, 93 
foliage, 55, 84 
Azaleas, 74 


Backgrounds, for design, 36, i u 
Balance of colour, 36, 50 
Baskets of flowers, 42, 84, 86 
Beech, 93, 104 
copper, 89 

Berberis (mahonia), no 
Berries 64, 71, 93, 96, 97, 99, 107, 
108, 109, no, in, 112 
Berry, bud and bloom, design for, 06 

Beetroot, 101 


Birch, 69, 87 
Black containers, «^2, 

Blackthorn, 69 
Blending colour, 45, 48 
Bloom and bud in design, 34 
Bloom, bud and berry, design for, q 6 
large heads of, 38 
spikes of, 38 
Blooms, exhibition, 91 
Blossom, branches of, 69, 72 
Blue, 87 


container, 52, 81 
flowers, 45, 57, 70, 87, 109 
iJoiling water treatment for flag, 
ging, 76 

Bowls, posy, 83, 113 
Bouquet, 19 
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Branch, placing one large, 40 
Branches, 37, 38, 70, 72, 88 
colour in, 105 
how to cut, 66 
placing, 37 

Brandy glass container, 75 
Brass, 82, 87, 95, 99 
Bridal spray (spirca), 76 
Broken colours, 57, 102, 106 
Brompton Stocks, 47 
Bud, bloom and berry, design for, 96 
Buddleia, 88 
Buds, use of, 80, 82 
Bulb flowers, 29, 67 
treatment, 63 
Buttercups, 55 
Buttonholes, 19 
Buying flowers, 59 

Cake tins, lining for baskets, 42 
Calendula (marigold), 83 
Camellias, 63, 109 
Candytuft, 47 
Cane holder, 39 
Care of dried materials, loi 
evergreens, 109 

Carnations, 64, 89, 90, 107, 109, 
110 

how to tell if fresh, 61 
Catkins, 69, 87 

Centaurea rmritima (C, gymnocarpa)^ 
64 

Chart, Royal Horticultural Society 
Colour, 46 
China asters, 95, 98 
Chinchcrinchees, 112 
Chinese artichoke leaves, 81 
Christmas decorations, 110 
roses, 61, 70, 75, 108 
, treatment against flagging, 76 
Chromium, 87 

Chrysanthemums, 59, 60, 61,02,03. 

94 > 95 » 97 » 98, 99 > Joo, 107 
maximum (marguerite), 80 

single, 78, 99, no 
spray, 99 

Cineraria maritima {Senecio Cineraria), 

64* 79 

Clary, 55 

Clear glass vases, 41 
Clematis (old man’s beard), 93 
Coleus, 70 


Colour accentuation, 55 
analogy of, 47 
balance of, 36, 50 
blending, 45, 48, 49 
broken, 57, 102, 106 
combination, 44, 54, 55, 82, 93 
complementary, 52, 53, 86, 91 
container, 41 52 
contrast, 47, 52, 53, 70, 81, 84 
cool, 57 

harmony, 45, 50, 56, 69, 70, 72, 
84 » 93 

how to place in a room, 57 
flowers of same, 38 
links, 47, 52, 53, 55, 79 
neutral, 57 

placing in arrangement, 53 

pastel, 54 

principles of, 56 

scale, 47 

scheme, 48 

secondary, 46, 50 

setting for, 45 

spectrum, 46 

value, 35, 36 

warm, 57 

wheel, 50 

winter, 106 

Cones, larch, 104 
Conifers, 33 

Containers, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
37 , 38, 40,4^52, 54 » 85, 69, 

75,81, 82, 83, 84,98, 110, III 
texture of, 40, 81 
Cool flower arrangements, 87 
Copeland tulips, 69 
Copper, 82, 100, 109 
beech, 89 
Coreopsis, 55 
Cornflowers, 46, 55, 64 
Cottage, arrangements for, 42, 82, 

90 

Covent Garden, 22 
Covering a large wall space, 81 
Crab apples, 107 
Creeper, Virginia, 100 
Crescent designs, 31, 68, O2 
Curve, Hogarth, 38 
Cyclamen, 113 
leaves, 70 
Cydonia japonica, 70 
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Dado, colour link, 55 
Daffodils, 35, 36, 55, 65, 67, 68, 69, 
72, 74> 108 

Dahlias, 94, 100 
pompon, 54, 83, 100 
treatment of, for absorption of 
water, 62 
Daisies, 66, 80, 82 
Michaelmas, 94, 98 
Dark oak, 83 
corners, 31, 58 
backgrounds, 36 
rooms, flowers for, 58 
Decoration, cottage, 42 
Christmas, no 
church, 33 

Delphiniu.^, 30 51, 52, 54, 55, 64, 
80, 81, 86, 89 

treatment of, for absorption of 
water, 65 

Design 33, 36, 37, 38, 68, 82, 83, 

r, . j ®4. 95 

Dried flowers, 32, loo, loi 

arrangements, 102, 103 
leaves for framework, 104 

Egyptians, 16 

Elder flower, 89 
berry, 98 
Elm, 66, 87 
Epergnes, 20 
Erigeron, 78 

Eryngium (sea holly), 102 
Euonymus, 105 
Eve^eens, 64, 109 
Exhibition blooms, 91 

Flagging, boiling-water treat- 

Flowers, amount of water needed 
for, 60 
baskets of, 42 

J'uying, 59 

Jpr an illusion of space, 57 
tor antique settings, 8i 
forms, 32, 38 

pouping, 36, 72 
holders, 38 

how to determine age of, 61 
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how to gather, 62 

how to prevent flagging, 62 

how to recognise fresh, 59 

how to revive, 62 

how to wrap, 61 

lime, 88 

mixing, 47 

round or disk-like, 38 
short-stemmed, 35 
shows, 31, 42 

solution to keep them fresh, 64 

to dry, list of, 104 

to grow, 64 

to reflect light, 82 

tree, 88 

wild, 42, 66 

with an eye, where to place, 80 
when to gather, 62 
woody-stemmed, 60 
Florist, 21 
Force, 36 
Forked holder, 40 
Focal point, 35, 36, 68, 70, 76, 80, 
86, 109, 113 
colour in, 53 
patterns, 36 
tints in, 55 
Foliage, 84, 96, 99 
Forced guelder rose, 88 
Forcing, list of suitable shrubs for, 

Forget-me-nots, 66, 75, 76 
Formal arrangements, 79 
designs, 36, 95 
pattern, 34 
Forsythia, 71 

Fountain-shaped arrangement, 32, 

^ 74> 94> 107 

French marigold, 84 

Fresh flowers, solution to keep, 64 
how to recognise, 59 
Fungus, 102, III 
Funkia, 64 

Furnishings, colour link, 53, 79 
Gardenias, 63 

Gathering dried materials, loi 
Gentians, 55 
Geraniums, 42, 54, 113 
Gerard, 18 
Gerberas, 78 
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Gladioli, 30, 86, 91 

Glass, 75, 114 

Golden rod, 93, 102 

Gourds, ornamental, 31, 55, 108 

Grape hyacinths, 60, 66, 70 

Grapes, 93, 109 

Green, importance of, 48, 52 

Grouping flowers, 72 

Guelder rose (viburnum), 88 

Gypsophila, 79, 92 

Hall table, 42 

Harmony, colour, 44, 45, 46, 50, 69, 
70, 72, 88, 93, 108 
Hawthorn, 66, 76, 87 
Heleniums, 99 
Herbs, 17 
Hogarth curve, 38 
Holder, flower, 38, 39, 40. 41 
Hollow-stemmed flowers, treat¬ 
ment of, for absorption of 
water, 62 
Holly, 105, 109 
Honesty, 71 
Honeysuckle, 66, 73 
Horse-chestnut, 29, 74 
How to dry leaves, 104 
to force shrubs into flower, 76 
to prevent water becoming sour, 

79 . 

to provide extra colour in winter, 
loG 

Hue, 45, 46, 54, 106 
Hyacinths, grape, 60, 66, 70 
Hydrazine sulphate, 64 

India, 19 

Irises, 69, 70, 73, 79, 88, 108 

42* 7 o> 96, 97 i * 05 » *09, 112 
as a pot plant, 112 

Japanese, 16, 34 
lantern (physalis\ 107 
maple, 100 
vases, 33 
Judges, 18 

Kale, 107 
Kcrria, 65 

Larch, 73, 74, 87, 104, 108 
Large flowers, 36, 70, 81 


Larkspur, 81, 86 
Laurel, 105, 109 
Lavender, 64, 106 

Leaf arrangement, 70, 71, 86, 87, 
105 

leaves, 35, 36, 38, 55,69, 70, 71,81, 
86, too, 113 
how to dry, 104 
Light, flowers to reflect, 82 
Lighting, artificial, 44 
Lilac, 33, 62, 66 
Lilies, 89, 90 
Lilliput zinnias, 85 
Lily of the valley, 75 
Lime flowers, 88 
Line, 36 

design, 27, 28, 88, 104 
Linings for baskets, 42 
List of flowers that will dry, 104 
of shrubs that will force, 77 
Lombardy poplar, 32 
London’s Pride, 66 
Lotus, 15 

Low arrangements, 32, 79, 82 

Magnolia, 35, 36, 72, 81, 100 
Mahonia (berberis), no 
Maize, 100 

Marigold, i8, 52, 55, 64, 82, 83, 108 
African, 84 
French 84 
Market flowers, 23 
Marguerites, 54 
Maple, 104 
Japanese, 100 
Mass, colour, 36, 49 
Metal containers, 81 
Michaelmas daisies, 64, 78, 92, 94, 

98 

‘Milkmaid,* Johannes Vermeer, 55 
Milky-sapped plants, treatment of, 
for absorption of water, 62 
Mimosa, 51, 74 
Mixed flowers, 80, 100 
Modern flower arrangement, 48, 50 
Moon daisy, 80 

Narcissi, 68, 70, 112 
Nasturtiums, 47, 51, 55, 90 
Natural colour schemes, 46, 48 
designs, 37 
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Netting, wire, 39 
Neutral colours, 57 
Nightshade, woody, 96 

Oak, 83, 87, 104 
Oasis, 40 

Old Man’s Beard (clematis), 93 
Oranges, 107 
Oriental poppy, 81 
triangular arrangements, 73 
Ornamental gourds, loi, 108 
Ostrich-plume asters, 84 
Outline, 32, 35 

Oval-shaped arrangement, 80 
leaves, 38 

Overbalance, to prevent, 83 

Pale walls, 36 

Painted containers, 8t 

Paper, wall, 55 

Parrot tulips, 71 

Pastel colours, 54 

Pattern 29, 36, 38, 82, 85, 90, 99 

Pedestal, use of, 81 ^ ^a 

Periwinkle, 105, 109 

Pernettya, 97, 110 

^ 3 . 87, 99 

ralox, 64, 90 

Physalis (japanc'sc lantern), 107, loo 
Pine, 108 ' V /» y 

Pinholder, 40 

Placing red flowers, 57 

blue flowers, 57 

Plant hybridisation, 23 

Plants, silver-leaved, 64 

water-loving, 41 

Plate arrangements, 32, 67, 70, 75, 

Plum blossom, 69 
Pointed leaves, 86 

Polyanthus, 65 

Pompon dahlias, 54, 83, 100 

chrysanthemums, *iQ 

Poppies, 54, 81 

treatment of, for absorption of 
water, 62 
Posy, 22 

bowls, 83, 113 
rings, 113 
troughs, 113 

Pot plants, 42, 61, 112 
Pottery, gj, 95, 


Primary colours, 46, 50, 52 

Primroses, 65, 66, 69, 109, 112, 113 
Primulas, 113 

Principles of colour, 56 
Privet, 66, 97, 105 
Proportions, 27 
Prunus, 72, 76 
Pussy willow, 28, 69, 106 

Pyramidal pattern, 36, 82, 84, 85, oq 
Pyrethrum, 64, 79, 84 

Saxifrage, 66 
Scabious, annual, 64 
Scale, colour, 47 
Scillas, 70 
Scilly Isles, 22 
Sea Holly (eryngium), 102 
Secondary colours, 46, 50 
Seed heads, 32, 59, 82, 102 
Semicircle, 29 

Semicircular arrangements, 36, 80. 

5 • 85, 99 

Semioval design, 31 

Senecio Cineraria (Cineraria maritima) 
no 

Setting, for arrangements, 36, 54 

for colour, 45 

Shade, 46 

Shades and tints, 48 
Shape, contrasting, 8i 
Shrubs, 33, 37 

to force into flower, 76 
Silver birch, 87 
Silver-leaved plants, 64 
Single china aster, 84 

chrysanthemums, 78, 99 
Snowberries, 96, 108 
Snowdrops, 66, 70, 112, 113 

Solution for keeping flowers fresh, 

64 

Space, flowers for an illusion of 

c . 

Spanish iris, 73, 79 
Spectrum colours, 46 
Spherical design, 83 
Spikes of bloom, 38 
Spindle, 96 

Spirea (astilbe), 102, 104 
Spray chrysanthemums, 59, 99 
Spreading arrangement, 82 
0-shaped curve, 38 
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Staiice latifolia^ io8 
Stem arrangements, 29 
length, 27 

method of placing, 34, 35 
Stocks, Brompton, 47 
Sussex trug, 42 
Sweet peas, 47, 91 
williams, 47 
Sycamore, 87 
Symmetry, 33 

Table decorations, 20, 42, 74, 79, 

95 

Tall arrangements, 82 
Tangerines, 107 
Teasels, 102 

Texture of containers, 40, 81 

Thalictrum, 92 

Tint, 46, 55 

Tints and shades, 48 

Toadstools, 37 

Tone, 46 

Treatment to prevent flagging, 76 
Three- or four-colour harmonics, 
56, 108 
Triangle, 33 

Triangular arrangements, 34, 73 
Troughs, posy, 113 
Trug, Sussex, 42 

Tulips, 18, 51, 55, 56, 60, 65, 66, 68, 

69. 70. 7 >. 72, 73 . 84, 88, 
104, 107 

Two-colour harmony, 88 

Variegated leaves, 64, 70, 96, 
*09> J *3 

Vases, 15, 41, 51, 54, 81 
altar, 33 

changing water in, 42 
Chinese, 33 
narrow-necked, 33 
wall, 41, 74, 84 
Vegetable leaves, 107 


Vermeer, Johannes, *The Milk¬ 
maid’, 55 

Vertical pattern, 32 
Viburnum (guelder rose), 97 
Victorian, 23, 42 
Violets, 18, 51, 69, 75, 109 
Virginia creepier, 100 

Wall arrangements, 75, 88, 90, 
96, 97 

space, covering a large, 81 
vases, 41, 74, 82, 84 
Wallflowers, 47 
Wallpaper, 55, 8i 
Walls, pale, 36 
Warm colours, 57 
Water, amount needed, 60 
changing in vases, 42 
how to make flowers take up, 63 
keeping sweet, 42, 79 
level, 28 

Weeping willow, 32 
Wheel, colour, 50 
Where to place flowers with an ‘eye’, 
80 

to place glass, 114 
Wild flowers, 42,63, 66 
Willow herb, 98 

Window'-sill arrangement, 66, 68 
Winter colour, 106 
jasmine, 32 
silhouette, 105, iii 
Wire netting, 39 
Wooden containers, 111 
holder, 39 

Woody nightshade, 96 
Woody-stemmed flowers, 60 

Yellow achillea, 102 
Yew, 87 

Zinnias, 84, 85, 92 





